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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


ROME 
By Bao ED Gencenan. With 300 full-page and text illustrations by the best Italian artists. Uniform with “ Venice.” 
uarto, . 
The illustrations in this costly volume form an art epitome of the history of Rome in themselves, for they include not only 
reproductions of the masterpieces of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, but scenes from the every-day life of the Romans of the 
present time. They are after original drawings by Aleardo and Amadeo Terzi, G. Bacarisas, F. von Lenbach, and others. 








Venice France Under Louis XIV. 
Depicted by Pen and Pencil. Being a superb delineation of | (Le Grand Siécle). Translated from the French of Emile 
the “ City which is always putting out to sea.” With 180 Bourgeois. With 22 irs ng a and 500 other illustra- 
full-page and text illustrations from original drawings by tions. Imperial Svo, beautifully bound, $15.00. 


Ettore Tito and other celebrated Venetian artists. Uni- It is distinguished alike for the historical value of its con- 


A . tents, the interest and charm of its style, and for the richness 
form with “Rome.” 4to, cloth, decorated with a beautiful | and profuseness of its illustrative material, which has been 
l5th-century design in color, $12.50. drawn from every source, public and private. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE 


Series I., II,, and III, 3 vols, By Joun ADDINGTON Symonps, lein~ new editions of “Sketches and Studies in Italy and 
poregcr 9 we and Studies in Italy,” and “ Italian Byways.” Sold only in sets. Vols. I. and IL. now ready. Cr. 8vo, 
per vol., $2.00. 


The Renaissance in Italy The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti 
Including Age of the Despots; The Revival of Learning; The F = “a, : A : 
Fine Arts; Italian Literature, 2 vols.; The Catholic Reac- By JouNn ADDINGTON Symonps. With portrait and 50 re- 
tion, 2 vols. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 7 vols., productions of the works of the master. New and cheaper 
cr. 8vo, per vol., $2.00. edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, $4.00. 


A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL 


By W. H. D. Rouse. With numerous portraits, views, etc.,etc. Being the first one of a sertes of volumes on the Great 
English Public Schools. Crown 8vo, $1.50. To be followed by volumes on Eton, Winchester, etc., etc. 


Historical Memorials of Ely Cathedral Old Chester 

By C. W. Stusgs, D.D., Dean of Ely. I. The Shrine of S. | Etched and Described by H. HOVELL CRICKMORE. With ll 
Awdrey. II. Alan de Walsingham. Beautifully iliustrated Etchings and 20 Pen and Ink Sketches. Square 8vo, silk 
with 33 full-page and text illustrations in photogravure cloth, $2.50. 
and in line from drawings by Miss H. M. James. 1 vol., *.* No more delightful book on this quaint, lovely old six- 
square 8vo, uniform with “ Old Chester.” $2.50. teenth-century city of England has yet been publishe 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION JUST COMPLETED 
THE SPECTATOR 


The Text Edited and Annotated by Mr.G. GreEGoryY SMITH, of Edinburgh University. With an Introductory Essay by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. With Miniature Portrait Frontispiece in each volume. & vols., foolscap 8vo, half canvas, $12.00. 
EDITION-—It is an exact reprint ot the First Collected Edition revised by the authors. 

. a author’s punctuation, capital letters, and spelling are faithfully reproduced, thus giving the full 
original flavors. 
HORS—The author’s name when known is printed at the head of each paper. 
oe exhaustive Introduction has been written by Austin Dobson, and Notes are added by G. Gregory 


mith. 
hoeteine St he and Subject Indexes appear in the last volume. 
PORTRAITS— rontispiece Portrait appears in each volume. 


THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF LORD BYRON 
A New Text, with Many Hitherto Unpublished Additions. The Poetry edited by ERNEST HARTLEYCOLERIDGE. The Let- 


ters edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, with the co-operation of Lord Byron’s Grandson, the EARL OF LOVELACE. 
With illustrations. Cr.8vo. To be completed in 12 volumes, $2.00 each. 


Poetry Letters 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. ; , 
Vol. I. THE Eanty POEMS. [Just out. rol Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO. 
Vol. Il. Commencing with THE TuyrzA Poems and | Vol. I. 1788 to 1811. [Just out. 
CHILDE HAROLD. [Nearly ready. | Vol. II. 1811 to 1813. [Ready. 


“If the succeeding volumes are as careful and thorough as the first, no other edition is likely to be desired for many years 
tocome.”—London 7imes. 


GREAT AUTHORS IN NEW EDITIONS 


Scott Temple Edition 7 Carlyle Centenary Edition 
Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels in 48 vols., size 6 x 3% | Thomas Costyle's Works in 30 vols. Printed from the last edi- 
inches, bound in lambskin, beautifully printed by Dent,o tion which was revised by the author, and with new matter 
London, to be issued at the rate of two volumes each not before published, to be issued at the rate of two volumes 


month, at 80 cents per volume. 29 vols. now ready. each month, at $1.25 per volume. 22 vols. now ready. 


DICKENS GADSHILL EDITION 


Charles Dickens’s Works 1n 34 volumes. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With all the original Cruikshank (etc.) illustrations 
Printed from unused duplicate plates, to be issued at the rate of two volumes each month, at $1.50 per volume. 29 vols. ready. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“ This bids fair to be the best course on the life of Christ in 
print for working Sunday-school purposes.’—Prot. F. K. 
Sanders, Yale University. 





is the latest and best of (ITHE BIBLE 
STUDY UNION(or BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. It gives a comprehensive and 
connected account of Christ’s life. 
It is published in Seven Grades, fully illus- 
trated, with abundant Aids to study. 
Specimen Lessons sent free. Address the 


Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
CATALOGUES OF THOUSANDS OF 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 


SENT FREE SENT FREE 

Largest Assortment in the World. Ail kinds of Books for 
Home Amusements. Including 100 New Plays Just Issued. Charades, 
Reciters, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, Dialogues. Mrs_ Jarley’s 
Wax Works, Fauy. Piays, Paper Scenery, Plays for Male Characters 
only, ‘Tableaux Vivants, Make-Up Materials. Amateur’s Guide to 
the Stage, Guide to Selecting Plays, ** How to Make Up” 

SAM'L FRENCH, 26 West 22d St., New York City. 


CHRISTMAS, 1898 


IN SANTA CLAUS’ LAND. Anew and attract- 
ive Cantata. By Srpney A. SaunperSand HusertP. Main. An 
original story. A very desirable children’s entertainment. Price, 

0 cts per copy, postpaid. , ake m 

THE ROWAL CHILD. Christmas Service No. 20. 
By Rev. Rospert Lowry. One of the best of Dr. Lowry’s. Price, 
5c., postpaid; #4 per 100, not prepaid. 

15 Selected Christmas Carols, 5 cents. 

Recitations for Christmas Time No.9, 4cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. SEY xeR* 
Historic New York 


2 vols., fully illustrated. S8vo, each $2.50. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
»4 M pay and how to get up Fascinating Sun. 
m day School Entertainment—all 10, 
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that have made our civiliza- 
tion.’’—S. D. Fess, Prof. His- 
tory Ada (O.) Normal College. 

Every sentence from the pen 
of Dr. Lord is worth attention. 
... Every library would be en- 
riched by the unique productions 
of this rare genius.”—Prof. Geo. 
K. Morris, D.D.. School of Vhe- 
ove Boston ents 

“In its department I know of 
nothing finer. Here epochs are 
men and history is /ife. Fault- 
less in style, in subject-matter 
comprehensive, in the interpreta- 
tion of events accurate, and in 
oe most charming.’— 
S.D. Faust, D.D., Prof. Church 
History, Union Biblical Semi- 
nary. 
_. Evenreadas RECREATION, 
it still has an educative and stim- 
ulating force not elsewherefound. 


9 
Busy Man’s 
Library 
Many subscribers, growing en- 
thusiastic, double their enjoy- 


ment by getting up a social reading club. Keen ones discover 
acongenial and lucrative dusimess in its wide introduction, 
noting that every set placed creates further demand. 

“Tam getting full value for my monthly payments in the 
current re ding, besides enriching my library for future refresh- 
ment or reference.” For particulars write to 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 47 E. roth St., New York 
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SOLICITORS WANTED FOR ONLY OFFICIAL BOOK JUST OUT 


THE STORY xs: PHILIPPINES 


By MURAT HALSTEAD, the Official Historian 
under U. S. Government commission, in army camps, in American 
trenches at Manila,on the Pacific, in Aguinaldo’s camps, on the flag- 
ship ** Olympia” with DEWEY; in roar of battle at fall of 
Manila. Bonanza for agents. Brimful of official pictures. Large 
book. Low prices. Big profits. Credit given. Freight paid. 
Drop trashy unofficial war books. Some of our agents 
taking over 30 orders a day. Outfit free. Write to-day, 
THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. S P 2, Chicago 


G RAI L to Tennyson and Wagner. 
THE OUTLOOK; Mrs. Ford has done 


real service to literature, philosophy and religion. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER; Mrs. Ford has gathered valuable 
and interesting matter touching the fascinating story 
of the Grail. 

THE LIVING CHURCH; An interesting and exhaustive 
history of the Grail legends. 

FRANCIS WILLARD; Mrs. Ford is most interesting and 
refreshing as a writer. PREPAID, 81.00. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., EG FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 


A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 


A copy of our handsome map, 48x34 inches, 

RE E printed in colors and mounted on a roller, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 

15 cents in postage to pay for packing and transportation. 


P.S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass’r Agent C.B.& Q. R.R.,Chicago, IIL 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


REA The Saturday Evening Post 


AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS 


Issued monthly. American History prior to the Revolution. Send 
for descriptivecircular. George P. Humphrey, Rochester, New York. 





By Mary Hanford Ford, is an inter- 
pretation of the Grail literature from 
the minstrel songs of the 8thCentury, 























J. & P. B. MYEKS, 85 John 8t., N. ¥ 
$1.5 










Solid 14kt Gold Pen i 
shak 
. “LINCOLN F OU 


Cut is two-thirds size of $1.50 pen. Larger pens at higher prices 






NCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


n Hard Rubber Engraved Holder; simple con: 
aking; works perfectly: no blotting. Equal to any $ 





$1.50 


: - Agents 
Wanted 


struction, always ready, no 
2.50 Pe: 


arger Live dealers seil and recommend the LINCOLN, or it will be sent 
postpaid, complete with filler and full directions, for $1.50 Boy . test it; if not satisfactory, money returned. 
LI 10., Room 5, 108 Fulton st., New York, 


the greatest men and epochs . 
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Superior to all Others 


“ The publications of W. A. Wilde & Co. easily 
dead all others for originality, for practicability, and 
Sor real helpfuiness to both scholars and teachers.” 


Select Notes 


On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1899, 
By F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and M. A. Peloubet. 


No other book, save the Bible, can record such enormous yearly sales for over a quarter of a century 

as SELECT NOTES, and upon no other book is lavished every year such expenditures, in order that 
"7 issue may excel its predecessor. : ; 
_. The volume for 1899 is no exception. In every detail that the most critical scholars could suggest, or 
its publishers’ experience indicate, the book has been improved, and it is sent out, knowing that its 
exceptional merit, backed by its splendid reputation, will give it a welcome from every teacher and scholar 
who desire to know the inmost riches of the scriptural lesson. Cloth, price, $1.25 postpaid. 


Graded Quarterlies  Peloubet Series) 


The Peloubet Series of Sunday-school Quarterlies on the International Lessons is no experiment, but 
an achieved success. They are now used the world around, because they place before the scholar the salient 
points of the Scripture text in such a manner that they are quickly comprehended and easily remembered. 
_,Lheir editors know, by reason of their natural abilities and long experience, just how to explain, 
illustrate, and enforce the practical and essential truths, and by skillful questioning incite the scholar to 
do individual thinking, that always proves inspiring and helpful. 


The Home Department Quarterly 


has proven to be a great success, and stands without a peer as a lesson help for this department, as it 
gives the scholar just the matter needed in order to make the lessons interesting and productive. 
We will send sample of either of our Quarterlies upon application. 
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tae. Send to us for all “ Home Department” supplies. 
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ats, Lib Book 

= w ibrary Books 

soe | Our new series of carefully written and finely illustrated books, for home and school reading, have 


secured the warmest commendations from the religious and secular press, as well as discriminating 
readers everywhere, because they are notable books. strong in character, lofty in purpose, and without a 
word or suggestion to offend even the most scrupulous. 

“hey abound in fascinating incidents, are rich in historical anecdotes and events, all cleverly woven 
into well-told stories, which command the attention of every reader. 
We shall be pleased to send our illustrated Book Catalogue free of charge to all appticants. 


Sunday-School Pictures 


Illustrating the International Sunday-School Lessons, 

A series of sixteen pictures for each quarter. from paintings by famous artists and views from nature 
there being one picture for each of the regular lessons of the quarter, and, in addition. four views o 
—— referred to in the lessons. They wil of value after the quarter is passed, as furnishing repro- 

uctions of some of the most noted pictures in the world. 

Each illustration is beautifully printed on a separate card 7 by 9 ins. in size, with full text, giving name 
of artist and full description of pictures, and the whole set of sixteen enclosed in a neat, substantial 
portfolio. Price, postpaid, with cloth portfolio, 50 cents; heavy manila portfolio, 35 cents. 

Sold only by the set. 


The Child’s Hour 


Edited by Miss Lucy Wheelock. 
This paper for little folks is very popular in Sunday schools of our land. There is no other paper 
which possesses so —— attractive points both for primary teachers and scholars, 
_ The illustrations which appear in it are always bright and always illustrate. They convey a definite 
idea to the child's mind, simple and easily comprehended. 
rice, 25 cents each per year; 3 and 6 months’ subscriptions at pro rata rate. 





We take especial pride, not only in our own pudbiications, but in always 
carrying in stock everything that is best for every department of Sun- 
day schools, and superintendents, teachers. and scholars are cordially 
invited to write us regarding anything that they may need in their schools. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. scise 
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FREE FOR 


LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 


THE GEliS OF 
Reginald De Koven, Gerrit Smith, 
Paderewski, Sullivan, Pinsuti, 
Dudley Buck, Haydn, 


Schumann, Chopin 
and hundreds of others. 


5 8 Songs and Instru= 


mental Selections 
1600 Pages of Sheet Music 


for the Piano. 
Read these Letters, Selected from a Vast 
° Number of a Similar Character: 


The most complete and valuable musical library ever 
published.”— The Keynote. 

. ny gt fine and well worth having in one’s home.’— 
Margaret E. Sangster, Ed. Harper's Bazar. 

“It isa publication we can r-commend. There 1s some- 
thing that will interest all.’"— The Etude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence and 
comprehensiveness.”— The Pianist. 


Make no payment till you are fuliy satisfied 


“ 
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WHAT THE LIBRARY REALLY IS 


All the Best Old Songs 

All the favorite old songs are included, and not only solos 
but duets, trios, quartett.s, and choruses. 

Biographies of Song Writers and 
Composers 
The library contains over three hundred biographical sketches 
and critical estimates of composers and musical compositions. 
Choice New and Recent Songs 

Original compositions by the best American composers, in- 

cluding Reginald De Koven, Gerrit Smith, S. G. Pratt, Paul 

Ambrose; also many of the best recent songs cop righted by the 

Ditson Company, the Century Company, and other publishers. 





Portraits and Illustrations 
The library presents nerrly five hundred portraits and illus- 
trations, including many exquis te full-page half-tone plates, 
making a varied ard extensive art gallery. 
Famous Instrumental Selections 
The library contains a rare selection of the masterpieces of 
the composers, such as Haydn, Mendelssohn, Behr, Wagner, 
Arditi, Schwarenka. 
Selections Not Too Difficult 
The songs and instrumental pieces are not intended for 
great professional musicians, but for American homes of cul- 
ture and refinement. 





IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


to get this Treas- 
ury of Masic, Art, 





and Biography into your home. Use the volumes for 15 days. If they are not satisfactory 
return them at our expense. If you are fully satisfied, make payments as stipulated below. 


Our Special Offer, Terminating January 1st 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half leather. We 
will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 15 days in which to examine this wonderful 
collection of music. If you are not satisfied, you can return the set at our expense, [If satis- 
factory, you can make your first payment of one dollar, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 14 months, if 
cloth is ordered, making total payment of $15.00. If you select half leather binding, which we recommend, 
there will be four more monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $19.00. This offer must be J 
accepted on or before January Ist. We assume all risk. We suggest that you apply at once if you 
desire to obtain a set of this limited edition. Don’t fail to mention this paper. Address 


Absolutely no risk to you. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
We pay express charges. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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pictures. 
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BROADWAY & lith ST. 
India Shawls. 


In the Basement. 


Real Antique India long Shawis, $25.00 and $30.00 Each. 


Similar shawls have formerly brought from $200 to $400. 


These shawls are suitable and des‘rable for personal attire, or may be adapted for 


rich and elegant drapery. 


Silk and Wool Persian Shawls, handsome designs, $3.00 each. 


Formerly $12.00. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 1ith St., 


New York. 








Registered Trade-Mark 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Our preparations are so fully made to meet 
the Holiday requirements in these that we feel 
confident of being able to supply every one’s 
needs. Plain Handkerchiefs, Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs, Initialed Handkerchiefs—not 
a mere handful of each, but thousands of 
dozens to select from. People who love to 
look at pretty things will find it interesting to 
examine our stock of Handkerchiefs, Fancy 
Linen Articles for the table decorations, etc., 
and we very cordially invite every reader of 
this to do so. 


“THE LINEN STORE” 
James McCutcheon & Co, 


14 West 23d Street, New York 














Enameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
astove polish, Whenan old 
stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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The present week will 
see another and a final 
recession by Spain from her position with re- 
gard to the Philippines, or a breaking off of 
the negotiations. On Monday the American 
Commissioners presented a formal statement 
of terms, to which a definite answer from Spain 
is requested by November 28. The United 
States declines to accept arbitration as to the 
meaning of the protocol, renews its demand 
for cession by Spain of all the Philippines, 
offers $20,000,000 as a partial compensation 
and in lieu of assuming the so-called Philip- 
pine debt, and makes explicit avowal of its 
purpose to maintain in the Philippines an 
“open door” to the world’s commerce, in 
which Spain may share freely. It is also 
announced that the United States desires to 
treat of the religious freedom of the Caroline 
Islands, as agreed upon between the United 
States and Spain in 1886, of the acquisition 
of one of the Caroline Islards for an American 
naval station, and of some other minor mat- 
ters not specifically named in the protocol. 
If the terms thus newly offered are accepted 
by Spain, it is proposed that there shall be a 
general waiving of all claims for indemnity, 
national or personal, between the two countries 
mutually, the release dating back to the begin- 
ning of the Cuban insurrection. Immediately 
after the presenting of these terms the joint 
session was adjourned until Wednesday. 
Rumors that the President of the Spanish 
Commission, Sefior Montero Rios, had refused 
to sanction further negotiations are not at this 
writing believed in Washington. French and 
Spanish papers repeat the report that Spain 
will entirely repudiate both the Philippine and 
the Cuban debts, and will refer her creditors 
to the future holders of those islands for pay- 
ment. That, of course, is a matter with which 
the United States has nothing to do; one which 
Spain must settle with her creditors according 
to her own ideas of honor. The reported cap- 


The Paris Commission 
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ture by the Philippine insurgents of Iloilo, 
in the island of Panay, has an important 
bearing on the settlement of the Philippines 
question, as this is, next to Manila, the most 
important place in the Philippines, and its 
easy capture by the insurgents, if the reports 
are true, show that Spanish power in the 
islands has been reduced to little better than 
nothing. 

@ 

Last week’s papers con- 
tain a remarkable docu- 
ment addressed to President McKinley and 
the American people. If this paper correctly 
represents the leaders of the Filipinos, they 
possess more intelligence and self-restraint 
than the American newspapers have given 
them credit for. It certainly compares fa- 
vorably in these qualities with any similar 
document which might be expected from any 
negro community in the South, any Indian 
community in the West, any colony of foreign 
immigrants in any of our own States, or even 
any labor union suffering under real or sup: 
posed wrongs. One such exhibition of self- 
control does not demonstrate the capacity 
of the people from whom it issues for self- 
government, but it goes far to indicate the 
possession of such capacity. The Filipinos 
appeal to the “ great and good judgment of 
President McKinley and the spirit of fair- 
ness and justice of the American people, as 
always shown in their regard for the petitions 
of the weak and oppressed ;” they declare 
that they are “waiting patiently for the con- 
clusion of the Paris conference,” and, while 
so doing, “implore the intervention of the 
President, supported by the will of the 
people, to end the slights shown our leaders, 
officials, soldiers, and people by some of the 
American military and naval authorities and 
soldiers ;” they protest against the reports 
which have been sent broadcast respecting 
them; they assert by implication that the 
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Filipinos have, from the commencement of 
hostilities, acceded to every request of the 
Americans ; that, although acting as allies of 
the Americans, they were completely ignored 
in the official attack on Manila; on seeing the 
intention to attack and going to the assist- 
ance of the Americans, they were stopped by 
an armed body instead of by a friendly, peace- 
ful request; that they cheerfully obeyed the 
order to leave the outskirts of the city, although 
no assurances were given that the Americans 
would not restore to the Spanish the posts 
which the Filipinos had captured from them; 
that their humane treatment of a thousand 
Spanish prisoners is a conclusive answer to 
the cruel accusations that they would murder, 
loot, steel, and commit incendiarism if given 
a free hand; and that they have uniformly 
treated all Americans with courtesy and con- 
sideration, and throughout have acted under 
the advice and with the knowledge of the 
American officials. They “attribute this 
sudden change from friendly encouragement 
and co-operation to an order from Washing- 
ton to the officials at Manila to avoid com- 
promising the American Government by any 
recognition of the Filipinos or their govern- 
ment ”’—instructions which they think have 
been too literally carried out. They close by 
declaring that they “await the arbitrament 
of the Peace Commission, for whose good 
judgment we have profound respect, with 
even greater interest than the Americans, 
because it concerns our native land, our hap- 
piness, our freedom, and our homes.” 


® 


An interview with 
General Merritt is 
published in partial response to this protest, 
and it indicates that the Filipinos have 
rightly comprehended the reason for the 
policy which has been pursued of entirely 
ignoring them. “It was impossible,” says 
General Merritt in this interview, “to recog- 
nize the insurgents, and I made it a point 
not to do so, as I knew it would lead to com- 
plications. Rear-Admiral Dewey, after my 
arrival, pursued the same course. .. . I pur- 
posely did not recognize Aguinaldo nor his 
troops, nor use them in any way. In talking 
with leading Filipinos I told them that the 
United States had no promises to make, but 
that they might be assured that the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States 
would treat them fairly. This was because 
the United States was in the habit of dealing 
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fairly with any struggling peoples, and not 
because I had been authorized to say any- 
thing of thekind.” We do not doubt that the 
policy of the American Government in this 
respect has been a wise one; whether it could 
have been accompanied with explanations 
which would have made it less trying to the 
Filipinos it is not for us to judge. Certainly 
after the protocol was signed it would have 
been impossible for the United States or any 
of its officials to recognize the Filipinos as a 
government or quasi-government, and to have 
done so even before any protocol might have 
involved serious complications. The Outlook, 
therefore, does not criticise the course of the 
United States Government or its officials at 
Manila. But certainly the reader who puts 
himself in the place of the Filipinos, remem- 
bers their long and almost hopeless struggle 
against the Spaniards, considers what must 
be their disappointment when, at the end of 
that struggle, they are completely ignored 
while the peace arrangements are pending on 
which “ the control, disposition, and govern- 
ment of the Philippines ” depend, will recog- 
nize in the spirit of ‘this protest an unex- 
pected manifestation of a remarkable degree 
of sound judgment and wise self-restraint. 


® 


The formal acceptance by 
Spain of the American de- 
mand that January | should be the date for 
the complete withdrawal of Spanish authority 
in Cuba is welcome as hxing definitely a 
time when we may begin to bring about in 
the whole island a state of security and of 
commercial prosperity. Just now something 
very much like anarchy exists in many parts 
of the island. The Spanish authorities have 
had trouble with their troops, who have been 
for some time on the point of mutiny because 
they have received no pay, and within the 
last two weeks in one or two instances 
actual mutiny has occurred. This has been 
put down by prompt severity—in one case 
General Arolas killed a rebellious soldier 
with his own hand—and at present the Span- 
ish authority seems to be firmly established, 
so far as the troops go. In Santiago there 
has been considerable ill feeling aroused by 
rioting on the part of some of our negro sol- 
diers, resulting in one case in the killing of 
some Cubans, and General Wood has found 
it necessary to remove one entire regiment 
from the city and to introduce a more strin- 
gent discipline. Throughout the island com- 
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mercial and agricultural conditions are in a 
wretched state, and it seems impossible to do 
anything to better matters until the old gov- 
ernment is done away with entirely and an 
intelligent and consistent plan is adopted by 
the United States for the immediate future. 
The condition of the people in the interior 
continues to be desperate. A letter from 
Admiral Sampson was printed last week, in- 
closing a long communication from General 
Gomez, both calling upon the American peo- 
ple to carry out their expressed intention of 
feeding the distressed people who are actu- 
ally in a state of starvation. These, Admiral 
Sampson says, include a large majority of 
the inhabitants of the country. 


@ 


No testimony taken 
since the investiga- 
tion into army abuses began has been so 
significant as that of Major-General Breck- 
inridge. This is so because of his military 
experience and special training as an Inspec- 
tor-General, because he is admitted by all to 
be eminently fair-minded, because he had 
opportunities to see for himself and on the 
spot, and, finally, because he was the first 
witness of consequence to throw light on the 
question of ultimate responsibility. General 
Breckinridge was Chief Inspector-General 
when the war broke out, and he then promptly 
sought and found active service. After he 
left Washington, he said, the corps Inspec- 
tor-Generals, who had formerly reported to 
him, were ordered to report to the Adju‘ant- 
General. Thus the whole system of inspec- 
tion was destroyed, and he frankly com- 
mented to the Commission: “ There is where 
the whole trouble is; you, gentlemen, are 
doing now what an Inspector-General should 
have done three months ago.” A curiously 
suggestive sentence was that in which General 
Breckinridge said that he thought it best to 
leave his office in charge of a subordinate 
who was “ also from Michigan ”—the “ also ” 
clearly referring to the Secretary of War. 
When he went to Camp Thomas he found 
the sanitation defective and the command so 
infected that he recommended that it be dis- 
integrated. He was asked directly to say 
who was responsible for various defects, 
and very reluctantly testified that the Quar- 
termaster’s Department had not done its 
entire duty, that the Medical Department 
“seemed to recognize that something was 
the matter, but they did not catch up,” and 
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that the trouble was the result of the “ ex- 
tremely narrow regular army experience 
in some quarters, and very narrow Civil 
experience in other quarters.” He added 
that “he did not think that any one wanted 
a patient with his mouth a nest of flies, yet 
such a condition was noticeable. No one 
wanted eight delirious men where only one 
should have been, yet that happened.” Pressed 
still further on the subject of responsibility, 
he said that it took time and trouble to get 
the higher officers in Washington to recognize 
the situation, and that his predecessor at 
Camp Thomas, General Brooke, “had to edu- 
cate the people here [Washington] as well as 
there.” Thus, Surgeon-General Sternberg 
refused to have a second hospital built, holding 
that one was enough; General Breckinridge 
knew that a second was imperatively needed, 
and built it on his own responsibility. As 
Inspector-General this witness has done ad- 
mirabie service in pointing out necessary 
changes and improvements in the army, and 
his criticisms on the ignoring of General 
Miles, the inefficiency of General Shafter’s 
campaign, and the “reprehensible” condi 
tion of the army system generally, are not to 
be taken as might be the carping of a news- 
paper critic or a layman. 


® 


It is so persistently re- 
ported that President Mc- 
Kinley will issue an order 
in the next few days exempting from the 
operations of the Civil Service Act a number 
of places included in the last order of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, that, despite our habit of 
regarding all such rumors with suspicion, we 
begin to apprehend that there is truth in this 
one. We speak of this as an apprehension, 
but not because we are devoted to the Civil 
Service Law in its present form or regard it as 
embodying the best possible ideal for secur- 
ing the best possible men in the public 
service. We do not wonder that heads of 
departments are sometimes out of patience 
with a system which hampers them in the 
selection of their subordinates, and which 
implies a deep distrust of their purpose to 
secure the best men for the work to be done. 
Nor do we know what are the offices which 
itis proposed to take out from under the 
operation of the Civil Service Act, nor what 
the reasons assigned for the change. But 
we are certain that it would be a great 
mistake for the President, whatever those 
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offices are and whatever the reasons assigned, 
to take any such step at the present time. 
Let it be granted that the Civil Service Law 
needs amendment; let it be granted that the 
appointing officers should have a larger dis- 
cretion in making their appointments. Nev- 
ertheless, in politics it is always wise to let 
the lesser wait upon the greater question; 
and the great question before the country 
to-day is, What shall be its relations to Cuba 
and the Philippines? One of the foremost 
objections which the anti-expansionists bring 
against any adoption of a colonial or quasi- 
colonial policy is their conviction that Cuba 
and the Philippines will be used by selfish 
politicians for the purpose of securing places 
for their friends and favorites. Any such 
change as it is rumored the President is 
to make, no matter what reasons may be 
assigned for it, will intensify and strengthen 
this objection to his policy of expansion. It 
will cast suspicion in many quarters upon his 
Administration, and subject it anew to the 
charge of being run in the interest of a 
political party. It will revive again the 
charges, well grounded as we believe, against 
the War Department for its appointment of 
civilians to exercise military functions for 
which they had neither the competence that 
comes by training nor that which comes 
from inherent and original ability. What- 
ever may be the effect of such an order as 
is proposed on the place-hunters and political 
managers, whatever grounds may be alleged 
for it, the time is most inopportune; and we 
doubt whether any act of secondary impor- 
tance which the President could perform 
would do more to discredit and injure his 
Administration than any apparently back- 
ward step at the present time in the matter 
of Civil Service Reform. 


@ 


We have given a Southern 
view of the race war in 
North Carolina. For the 
attack there made upon the negroes, espe- 
cially in Wilmington, there seems to have 
been, not indeed any justification, but much 
provocation and some excuse. The fact that 
leading ministers of the city—Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Episcopalian—took the ground 
that “in the riot the negro was the aggres- 
sor,” that the question at issue “was the 
question of intelligence, honesty, and com- 
petence as against debauchery, theft, igno- 
rance, and incompetence,” does not suffice to 
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prove that the revolution was right, but it 
certainly does indicate that the revolution 
was not causeless. If we turn, however, to 
the South-for an account of the race riotings 
in South Carolina, we are not able to discern 
either provocation or excuse. The Charles- 
ton “ News and Courier” says, contrasting 
the two States, that “in South Carolina there 
was absolutely no excuse for the lawlessness 
and bloodshed of the last few days at Phoenix, 
which has brought shame and disgrace upon 
the whole State, and exposed the weakness 
and hollowness of our boasted civilization. 
We have waited for the facts before making 
any comment upon the situation, and the 
facts utterly condemn us as a people. They 
show, not only that we are powerless to pro- 
tect the weak and ignorant who are at our 
mercy, but that we cannot control our own 
evil tendencies.” In South Carolina there is 
no assertion that the negroes were aggressors, 
or that they were armed, or that they had 
brought any intolerable political corruption 
into the State; and the mob did not confine 
itself to an attack upon the negroes, but 
assaulted white men as well, in at least one 
case threatening the life of a substantial 
and well-to-do white farmer for no other 
reason than that he would not join the mob, 
and that he harbored one of his neigh- 
bors from its assaults. It is a mistake to 
confound the riotings in the two States. 
In the one case it was an organized uprising 
against political conditions believed to be in- 
tolerable, but which we think it is very clear 
might have been peacefully corrected. In 
the other case it was an irruption of lawless 
members of the community, inflamed by their 
own passions, feeding their appetite for blood 
by shedding it, and uncontrolled because— 
we quote again from the Charleston “« News 
and Courier”—“ the lawfully constituted au- 
thorities of the State are indifferent or imbe- 
cile, or both, in the discharge of their duty.” 
As in the South Carolina riotings the hus- 
band (and assistant) of the Federal postmis- 
tress was driven by a mob from his home, 
the Federal Government is investigating the 
facts, and may follow the investigation with 
intervention. 
8 

As was anticipated, the re- 
sult in Utah was a Demo- 
cratic victory, carrying with 
it the election to Congress of B. H. Roberts— 
the candidate charged with continuing in 
polygamy in violation of the law of his 
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State and the edict of his Church. To the 
credit of the Mormons be it said, many of 
their number opposed Mr. Roberts’s can- 
didacy, on the ground that he would mis- 
represent to the country the general attitude 
of the Mormon voters. For example, Gov- 
ernor Wells, himself an official in the Mor- 
mon Church, spoke as follows in Salt Lake 
City a few nights before the election: “To 
vote for the Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress vindicates no principle, subserves no 
good or worthy purpose, but invites more 
disaster, because it is an open invitation to 
Congress and the Nation to renew the war- 
fare against the Mormon people, which we 
all hoped and prayed was ended forever. I 
am unable to tell what Congress may do in the 
matter, but I feel sure that the agitation of 
the matter will be a very great detriment to 
the State of Utah and to the interest of the 
people. Let us prove that we are able to settle 
our own family affairs. Let us have peace.” 
Mr. Roberts's reply was surprisingly frank: 
“ Technically,” he said, “a law crept into our 
statute-ebooks. That law has not been exe- 
cuted; there kas been no public sentiment 
that demanded its execution; and, likessome 
of the blue laws of Connecticut, it has not been 
enforced. Governor Wells knows all this, 
and yet he is craven enough in his soul to 


join hands with the lifelong enemies of his, 


father and his people, and attack me for 
doing what, as a private citizen and a mem- 
ber of the Mormon Church, he dare not lift 
his voice against.” Inasmuch as Mr. Rob- 
erts has been elected, the responsibility of 
his admission to Congress now rests upon the 
House of Representatives, to which the Con- 
stitution gives theright to“ judgeof the election 
and qualifications ” of its own members. It 
is true that since the decision of the Wilkes 
case in England, just prior to our own Revo- 
lution, it has been practically an accepted 
principle that a constituency has the right to 
be represented by whomever it desires, re- 
gardless of his private character. But in 
Mr. Roberts’s case the fact that Utah was 
admitted to Statehood only on condition that 
polygamy should be forever abrogated by law 
makes it seem legally reasonable as well as 
morally just that Congress should have the 
right and the duty to refuse admission to 
a member who lives in flagrant violation 
of the laws of his State, and openly repu- 
diates the Constitution under which his State 
was given representation in the National 
Congress. 





The official returns now 
published in a few States 
make it possible for the first time to measure 
the growth or decline of the minority parties 
whose votes were not given in the telegraphic 
dispatches. It appears tnat the People’s 
party—and, at the South, the Republican 
party—polled an even smaller vote than the 
returns a week ago indicated. For example, 
in Georgia, where the Democratic majority 
was correctly reported to be about 45,000 votes, 
it turns out that the total vote for Populists 
and Republicans combined was but 13,000, as 
against 70,000 in 1896. It seems doubtful 
whether the People’s party, as such, will poll 
any considerable vote two years hence. The 
Prohibition party seems also to have disap- 
pointed its friends—outside of Pennsylvania, 
where Dr. Swallow ran upon an anti-machine 
rather than an anti-saloon platform, The 
total vote of the party does not seem to have 
reached 150,000 votes, as against nearly 
250,000 six years ago. Of considerable 
interest is the exceptional increase of the 
Socialists’ vote in the Eastern States, partic- 
ularly in the depressed cotton districts of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. In Rhode 
Island the Socialist vote has grown from 
1,300 two years ago to 2,400 this year, while 
in Massachusetts it has increased from 2,100 
votes to no fewer than 12,500, and two So- 
cialists (of the Debs faction) have been 
elected to the House of Representatives. In 
the West, where the Fusionists have taken up 
sO many anti-monopoly measures, the Social- 
ist vote seems to have dwindled almost to the 
vanishing point. The Single-Taxers again 
had a ticket in the field in Delaware, where, 
it will be remembered, they conducted a long 
and vigorous agitation in the hope of securing 
in this little State a trialof their system. In 
1896 they poiled 1.200 votes. This year 
their vote fell to 820. Outside of the great 
cities, the single tax seems to make but few 
gains. The movement sprang from the brain 
of one man, and seems never to have taken 
hold of the common people, who get their 
views from what they experience rather than 
from what they read. 


® 


The Minor Parties 


— As usual, the election returns 
a relating to the Constitutional 
Amendments have been ex- 

ceedingly tardy and inadequate. It is, how- 
ever, clear that in Washington woman’s 
suffrage was defeated by an overwhelming 
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majority, and in South Dakota it failed of 
victory, though by only a few votes. In 
Minnesota the amendment extending the 
franchise of women on school matters shows 
a substantial majority in its favor. Already 
in Minnesota and States westward women 
candidates for County Superintendent have 
become popular in all parties; but this is the 
only position, even in the women’s suffrage 
States, for which women candidates seem to 
be welcomed by the voters. The other Min- 
nesota amendment, allowing cities to frame 
their own charters, seems also to have been 
adopted. The most important amendment, 
however, accepted in any State was that in 
South Dakota providing for the establish- 
ment of the initiative and the referendum. 
Although the Populist candidates for Con- 
gress were defeated, these principles, for- 
merly advocated by the Populists alone, were 
indorsed by a majority of more than two 
to one. The South Dakota amendment, 
however, does not establish direct legislation 
in the radical form used in Switzerland or in 
the New England town meetings. Instead 
of every measure being submitted to the 
voters, there is no referendum unless five per 
cent. of the voters petition for it. If only, 
therefore, the Legislature avoids scandalous 
measures in behalf of monopolists or race- 
tracks or saloons, or some other matter of 
vital public interest, the referendum is not 
likely to be invoked, save at rare intervals, 
A similar percentage of the voters is likewise 
required to initiate new legislation. The 
chief effect of the amendment will probably 
be to keep the legislators more closely in 
accord with their constituents, by enabling 
the latter, whenever dissatisfied, to take the 
control of things into their own hands. 


® 


Yale University stands 
in such relations to the 
Nation that the resigna- 
tion of its President, Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
must be regarded as an event of National 
importance. The ground of his resignation 
is thus stated by himself: 


President Dwight’s 
Resignation 


It has been my conviction for many years that 
it is desirable—alike with reference to his own 
happiness in the later, less active, and more rest- 
ful period of life, and as related to the highest 
interests of the institution—that a person who is 
placed in the chief administrative office in a large 
university like ours should not continue in that 
position — the age of seventy. In accord- 
ance with this conviction, I have had the purpose 
ever since I entered upon the presidency to offer 
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my resignation at the time when I should myself 
reach that age. As that time has just now ar- 
rived, I make known to you my desire to with- 
draw fom the duties of my office at the close of 
the present academic year. 


Dr. Dwight took office in 1886, and will have 
held it, therefore, when his resignation takes 
effect next spring, for about thirteen years. 
During this time the number of students 
has about doubled, and so many new build- 
ings have been added that it may fairly be 
said that, materially, Yale University has 
been rebuilt. The funds of the University 
and its departments have at the same time 
been increased from $2,273,092 to $4,635,321; 
that is, they have been, in round numbers, 
doubled. Nor is this all. Considerable 
intellectual progress has been made. The 
elective system of studies has been greatly 
expanded, and it may almost be said that 
Yale has been transformed during these 
years from a college to a university. It is, 
however, an open secret that the changes 
which President Dwight has introduced have 
been too slow for the more progressive 
spirits, or those who are known as constitut- 
ing “young Yale.’”” Yet it must be remem- 
bered, as the Waterbury “American” well 
says, that “it is the inheritance of traditions 
which really makes a great university, such 
as Oxford and Cambridge on the other 
side of the water, and Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton on this side.” Any policy which 
abruptly broke with these traditions would 
destroy the university idea under the guise 
of developing the university organization. 
The Outlook ventures to hope, however, that, 
in selecting a successor for President Dwight, 
the University will so far depart from its tra- 
ditions as to elect an educator and organizer 
rather than a clergyman, and a comparatively 
young man rather than one of approaching 
old age. What such a university as Yale 
needs in its future head—at least it so seems 
to us—is energy, force, and enthusiasm rather 
than caution and adherence to the past. For, 
be he who he may, he will certainly be sur- 
rounded by men of years and experience 
who will furnish all the caution and all the 
loyal adherence to tradition which are neces- 
sary to safeguard the University from too 
abrupt a revolution. The Corporation has 
requested President Dwight to defer his resig- 
nation until the time of the bicentennial cele- 
bration in 1901, and we judge that it is not 
impossible that he may comply with their 
request, 
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The The tendency of the 
Roman Catholic Church Roman Catholic Church, 
and the Masons . 
under the statesmanlike 
administration of Pope Leo XIIL., to adapt 
itself to the varying conditions in various com- 
munities is illustrated by the decree just issued 
permitting the interment of Roman Catholics 
in consecrated ground though they belong 
to secret societies. The Freemasons of the 
European Continent have often used their 
order for the purpose of antagonizing the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Roman 
Catholic Church has, therefore, not unnatu- 
rally, forbidden its members to belong to the 
Freemasons, and has refused them the rites 
of the Church in case of death if they did 
so belong. Under the influence of foreign 
and traditional prelates this order had been 
extended to the United States, where there 
is no such antagonism, where the order never 
has been so used, and where there can be 
really no good reason to forbid a loyal son 
of the Church from being a Freemason, 
unless it be the simple fear that belonging 
to any organization except the Church may 
weaken his Church loyalty. This ban, so 
far as the United States is concerned, has 
now been taken off. Priests are allowed to 
officiate at the burial of members of secret 
societies in consecrated ground, provided 
they have not been openly hostile to the 
Church. It is said, with what truth we do 
not know, that Archbishop Ireland has been 
laboring to secure this reversal of the former 
policy; and certainly it is a triumph for the 
liberal, progressive, and American wing of 
the Church of Rome in America. 


@ 


The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union held its 
annual Convention in St. 
Paul last week, The most important action 
taken by the Convention was that severing the 
Union from the business enterprise of the 
Woman’s Temple in Chicago. The Temple 
was started with the view of providing head- 
quarters for the Union, and at the same time 
proving a source of revenue to the organization 
by the renting out of unused offices in the build- 
ing. Miss Willard’s judgment was in favor 
of erecting a building that would cost about 
one hundred thousand dollars. The woman 
who conceived the project succeeded in 
arousing enthusiasm in favor of a building 
that has cost over half a million. Stock was 
issued, the controlling amount being in the 


Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union 





hands of one of Chicago's wealthiest men, 
who has been most generous in his effort 
to assist the Union to complete payment 
on the building, the burden of which was 
a severe one to Miss Willard during the 
closing years of her life. It took, in her 
judgment, money and effort from the legiti- 
mate work of the association. After Miss 
Willard’s death it was proposed to make the 
Temple a memorial: to Miss Willard. The 
final decision was reached in St. Paul, after a 
long debate, by a vote of 285 to71. There 
was a feeling of relief on the part of those 
who have felt the Temple work a burden 
that diverted the Union from its real work. 
A motion for the organization to become 
responsible for the $300,000 trust bonds re- 
sulted in about the same vote. At once there 
was organized by the projectors and support- 
ers of the Temple enterprise a Young Peo- 
ple’s Temple Union of the World. This 
Union will devote its energies to completing 
the payment on the Temple as a memorial 
to Miss Willard and Temperance. Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens, of Maine, was elected 
National President; Miss Anna Gordon, 
Miss Willard’s private secretary, Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-Large. Mrs. Stevens was Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-Large during Miss Willard’s adminis- 
tration; she represented the State of Maine 
on the Board of Lady Managers at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, and had charge of the State 
exhibit of Charities and Correction. The 
usual vote in favor of woman’s suffrage was 
passed, and also one condemning the army 
canteen. 


& 


The situation in Paris 
has not changed ma- 
terially during the past week. The French 
people are beginning to take their sober 
second thought about the Dreyfus matter ; 
and there are intelligent observers who pre- 
dict a tremendous reaction against militarism 
as a consequence of the revelations which 
are sure to come, if the case is retried, touch- 
ing the lack of a sense of honor and courage 
in the General Staff and the army leaders as 
awhole. If present surmises in regard to 
the origin of the Dreyfus case are sustained, 
the army leaders will have to forfeit their 
claim to respect either as officers or gentle- 
men, for they will have been guilty of the 
basest kind of lying, treachery, and cowardice. 
It looks very much as if the determination 
to conceal these facts from the public had 
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been plunging a few men deeper and deeper 
into the morass of deceit and injustice. The 
earlier chapters of Esterhazy’s book have 
appeared, and although he has not as yet 
made any definite statement of facts, it is 
reported that he will make a clean breast of 
his forgeries and will claim that he was 
simply the instrument of the General Staff. 
Captain Dreyfus has been informed that his 
case is to be retried. The rigor of his con- 
dition as a prisoner has been modified, and 
his testimony in some form is to be taken. 
The Chamber of Deputies has made what is 
likely to prove an important modification in 
Government methods, involving serious cur- 
tailment of the power of the Executive. Parlia- 
mentary Commissions having charge of the 
Budget, the army, navy, and other depart- 
ments, to the number of seven, have been 
increased in number to eleven, and the mem- 
bership of each Commission increased from 
thirty-three to fifty-three, so that room is 
made for every deputy to serve upon some 
Commission. It is believed that these im- 
mense committees (for that is what they 
practically are) will prove too unwieldy to 
carry on public affairs with any degree of 
expedition, and that the system will speedily 
end in a complete breakdown. 


@ 


It seems clear that 
the Commissioners at 
Washington are likely 
to find their chief difficulty in coming to an 
agreement in regard to reciprocity and the 
North Atlantic fisheries. Before the Com- 
mission adjourned at Quebec, there is reason 
to believe that, though no detailed discussion 
of other questions had taken place, there was 
an understanding of the comparative ease 
with which they could be disposed of. Neither 
the Behring Sea sealing dispute, nor the 
bonding privilege, nor the Rush-Bagot Con- 
vention of 1817, nor any one of the remain- 
ing matters outstanding, presented an insupet- 
able difficulty; but it was felt that reciprocity 
in trade, and more especially a settlement of 
the present vexatious difficulties of the North 
Atlantic fisheries, would tax all the powers 
of the Commission. It is true that favor- 
able indications are not wanting, notably Mr. 
Kasson’s hearty acknowledgment at the New 
York Chamber of Commerce banquet in re- 
gard to the volume of Canadian purchases 
from this country; bu¢ no clear intimation on 
either side has been given as to how certain 
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ontentious points are to be agreed upon. 
These chiefly concern reciprocity and the 
North Atlantic fisheries. In regard to the 
former, it is believed that our Commissioners 
insist upon the repeal of the preferential 
tariff legislation enacted by Canada in favor 
of Great Britain. No official statement to 
that effect has been given out, but it would 
seem probable, in view of the fact that the 
preferential tariff enacted by Canada has not 
thus far proved to be of much value to the 
mother. country, and therefore may with less 
difficulty become the subject of concession. 
Thus far lumber and coal are the two most 
important items whose reciprocal and free 
exchange seems most likely to be agreed 
upon; but the reciprocity committee is pre- 
paring an extensive list of articles and con- 
sidering the arguments for and against a freer 
trade with Canada, It is practically certain 
that if any reciprocity agreement is made, the 
existing free lists of our own and the Cana- 
dian tariff acts will form a part of it, 


@ 


The North Atlantic fish- 
eries question is still more 
difficult, by reason of its 
long standing and the irritating failure of 
attempts to settle it. The exigent point is 
this: Canada does not seem willing to grant 
our fishermen the privilege of landing in the 
ports of the Dominion and transshipping their 
catch in bond to our ports and cities unless 
the United States grants free entry of Cana- 
dian fish into our market. Article I. of the 
treaty of 1818 gives our fishermen the right 
to land in Canadian ports only for wood, 
water, shelter, and repairs, and the Canadian 
Government has given this article a very 
strict interpretation, prohibiting the buying of 
bait and supplies, and refusing the bonding 
privilege for transshipment. After the fail- 
ure of the Senate to ratify the Bayard- 
Chamberlain treaty of 1888,an arrangement 
was made whereby our fishermen could enjoy 
these privileges on payment of a tonnage tax. 
According to the present status of the ques- 
tion, Canadian fishermen may land their fish 
in our ports and bond them, while our fisher- 
men are denied the same right except on 
payment of a tax, because of the strict inter- 
pretation of a treaty made eighty years ago, 
when the requirements of the fishermen were 
not so urgent or important as now, and when 
ideas of international comity were more crude. 
The whole question is, unfortunately, compli- 
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cated by certain prejudices and resentments 
which have grown worse by nursing, and have 
now acquired the force of settled convictions. 
On our side it is difficult to consider the 
Canadian refusal of the desired privileges as 
other than a threat to hamper our fishermen 
unless our market is made free to Canadian 
fish; while the Canadians look upon our fish 
duties as an attempt to help the Gloucester 
industry in compassing the ruin of its rival. 
The fact is that the Canadian market is by 
far too small for the actual, and still more 
so for the potential, product of the fishing- 
grounds of the Dominion, and the Canadian 
fish industry can never realize a tithe of its 
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possible development without freer access to 


our market. Commissioners on both sides 
have earnestly expressed the hope of settling 
this vexed question to the satisfaction of both 
countries, but no other matter before them 
will demand so much of the spirit of mutual 
conciliation, or will require more careful con- 
sideration. 


@ 


Have We the Capacity? 


In considering the question whether the 
United States Government shall extend its 
authority over such communities as those of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, there 
are three questions to be considered: What 
are our interests? what our responsibilities ? 
and what our capacity ? The first two depend 
upon the last; for it is certainly not our inter- 
est to enter upon undertakings, nor our duty 
to assume responsibilities, for which we have 
no Capacity. 

The opponents of the policy of expansion 
urge with much insistence that America has 
proved its incapacity for dealing with what 
are called subject populations. It is affirmed 
that the Philippines would be much better 
cared for if we were to turn them over to 
England ; and it has even been asserted, or 
at least implied, by such journals as the New 
York “Evening Post,” that Cuba would be 
better under Spanish rule than under Ameri- 
can. It may be worth while, therefore, to 
consider briefly what capacity the Republic 
of America has shown for dealing with in- 
ferior, if not subject, populations. That ca- 
pacity has been tested in four ways: by its 
treatment of the populations of acquired 
territory, such as Louisiana, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia; by its treatment of the inferior class 
of immigrants, such as the Poles, the Hun- 
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garians, and the Italians; by its treatment 
of the negro race; and by its treatment of 
the North American Indians, 

The United States has acquired by pur- 
chase or by conquest all the territory lying 
west of the Mississippi River. In this terri- 
tory were populations which were not thought 
to be any more fit for freedom than we now 
think the Cubans and the Filipinos to be. 
Louisiana was for the most part a wilderness. 
“The boatmen,” says McMasters, “who 
steered the broadhorns as they floated down 
the Mississippi, saw no town on the western 
bank between Madrid and Pointe Coupée, 
save the huts of a few Indian traders at the 
mouth of the Arkansas, and a wretched ham- 
let called Concord opposite Natchez.” From 
the native population of Louisiana and its 
environs the same lawlessness was feared as 
is now apprehended from Aguinaldo and his 
followers. “It was feared that when the 
Spanish soldiers left, New Orleans would be 
given over to plunder and rapine. The free 
negroes, the Mexicans, all the debased and 
lawless members of the community, would 
rise, it was thought, the moment they ceased 
to feel the restraint of military government, 
and begin to burn, rob, murder, and destroy.” 
The better class of citizens, largely French, 
Spanish, and Creoles, were unaccustomed to 
self-government, and wholly unfamiliar with 
Anglo-Saxon principles and methods. The 
same objections to the annexation of Lou- 
isiana were urged as are now urged against 
assuming any responsibility for the Philip- 
pines: the injurious industrial effects upon 
the East; excessive extent of territory; in- 
congruous elements in population; extrava- 
gance of cost; and the centralized and even 
military powers which must be vested in the 
President in order to maintain order in the 
new territory. 

Similar objections were made when it was 
proposed to admit Texas to the protec- 
tion and privileges of the United States. 
Its heterogeneous population, many of them 
Mexicans, more than a third of them Indians, 
few of them Americans, would never assimi- 
late with the American people; the State 
was bankrupt, its treasury notes being worth 
only twenty-five cents on a dollar; it was the 
refuge of bankrupts, cutthroats, and outlaws. 
The conditions in California were not much 
better, and the first influence of the gold fever 
was not to improve either the character of 
the population or the condition of the State. 

These territories were, however, admitted 
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‘to the Union in ‘apite bE much weighty objec- 
tion. The provisional governments organized 
-for temporary purposes soon came to an end. 
Self-government was established. The re- 
‘sponsibility of maintaining law and order 
was thrown upon the people and was assumed 
by them. It was often exercised in rude 
and semi-barbaric methods, as by lynch-law 
in Texas and the Vigilance Committee in 
California. Probably, from the Puritan point 
of view, neither Louisiana, Texas, nor Cali- 
fornia would be regarded by the New Eng- 
lander as even now the equal in general cui- 
ture, in ordered justice, in established liberty, 
with Massachusetts, But if any one will 
impartially compare the results in develop-- 
ment of those States under the American 
method and protected by the American flag, 
with results in progress which have been 
made by any other similar community under 
the protection and authority of any other 
government in the world in the same length 
of time, we think he must confess, however 
pessimistic he may be inclined to be, that the 
comparison does not warrant an unfavorable 
judgment respecting the adaptability of the 
American method and the capacity of the 
American people to promote justice, freedom, 
and education in a new community and 
among an untrained people. 

America’s capacity for dealing with inferior 
races has also been tested by its treatment of 
the inferior class of immigrants who have come 
to this country. There is little in the history of 
Poland or of Italy under their so-called paternal 
governments to indicate in the poorer classes 
of those lands any better character than that 
possessed by the native Cubans and the 
native Filipinos. They have come in great 
numbers to this country, bringing with them 
their habits, their modes of life, their race 
prejudices, and their factional animosities. 
We have received them with a welcome never 
before accorded by any nation to a migrating 
people. We have opened to them our 
schools, invited them to enter into free com- 
petition with us in our industries, protected 
them in their rights, laid upon them no 
heavier taxes than we have laid upon our- 
selves, given them as a free gift land if they 
would only occupy and cultivate it, and be- 
stowed upon them the ballot, inviting them to 
share with us in the government of the Re- 
public. They have not been instantly con- 
verted into free and intelligent Americans, 
They are often clannish, frequently uncleanly, 
sometimes brawling. Their homes are far 
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from comfortable, if measured by the Ameri- 
can standard; their conditions often dis- 
couraging and disheartening to those who 
fail to recognize the fact that character is a 
plant of slow growth. But there are no more 
patriotic Americans, and none who have 
made greater progress in all the arts and 
conditions of civilization, than the Polish- 
Americans, the Italian-Americans, the Hun- 
garian-Americans, the German-Americans, 
and the Irish-Americans. History records 
no such rapid advancement in the moral and 
intellectual elements of civilization as is 
afforded by the history of the inferior races 
whose members we have received into our 
community and treated politically and indus- 
trially as we treat ourselves. 

The history of the treatment of the negro 
by the American people may seem to carry 
with it a dif'erent lesson. Yet we are not to 
forget that slavery was not a growth of the 
American Republic. It was fastened upon 
America in colonial times by the policy of 
Great Britain. It belonged to the medieval 
age and to the feudal ideal, and was imported 
with some other relics of medizval feudalism. 
It grew with our growth and s‘rengthened 
with our strength, and the Constitution was 
such as to render it well-nigh impossible for 
the Nation in its National capacity to deal 
with it. But when at last the slave power, 
inconsistent in all its spirit with American 
institutions and ideas, assailed the integrity 
of the Nation, the Nation did not end the 
conflict until it had accomplished something, 
not only for itself, but for this great subject 
population. It emancipated the subject race. 
Wisely or unwisely, it conferred upon that 
race the ballot, as a means of self-protection. 
It invited the members of that race to a 
share in the National Government, and, 
chiefly by State taxation, borne unmurmur- 
ingly by the Southern people, but also by mill- 
ions of dollars contributed philanthropically 
by the Northern people, a system of educa- 
tion was established, and has since been 
maintained, for the purpose of equipping the 
more than eight millions of blacks with the 
ability to care for themselves. Under the 
inspiration of this education in the schools 
and of the larger education furnished by free 
industry, in spite of sporadic acts of violence, 
occasional frightful crimes and equally fright- 
ful acts of vengeance by half-crazed mobs, the 
relation betweea the black and the white races 
is steadily improving. The conditions of the 
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erty and its approach to industrial independ- 
ence, are far better than twenty-five years ago; 
and the character of the black race, though it 
is as yet but partially emancipated from the 
shackles of ignorance and superstition, is 
gradually but surely improving. We think 
it would be difficult for any one who doubts 
the capacity of the American people to right 
a great wrong or to develop out of barbarism 
a subject race, to find any pages in history 
in which such a service has been rendered 
by one people to another, at greater sacrifice 
or with greater effectiveness than by the 
American people to the African people dur- 
ing the last forty years. 

Our treatment of the Indian races in this 
country appears to tell a different story. It 
is marked by a long succession of foolish 
treaties made only to be iniquitously broken, 
by the expatriation of honest and often in- 
dustrious men and women from land long 
occupied and sacredly guaranteed to them, 
by the pretense of paternal care which has 
been too often only a pretense, by malad- 
ministration and corruption in government, 
and by flagrant and lawless violence inflicted 
by individuals. It is not a defense to the 
Nation to say that this is largely because we 
have not employed American methods nor 
carried out the American spirit in our dealing 
with the Indian races. We have treated 
them as foreigners—at first enemies to be 
fought, then wards to be taken care of. We 
have never attempted on any large scale to 
introduce self-government among them, or to 
admit them as self-governing members of our 
own American communities. Still shut up 
on reservations, still kept under the paternal 
care of an Agent, they have in a century 
made but little progress toward civilization 
and an ordered freedom. If it be said 
by the anti-expansionist that the American 
Government is ill fitted to take care of an 
alien people, we think this history of our 
dealing with the American Indians _ will 
amply justify his assertion. Democracy is 
not adapted to exercise the functions of pa- 
ternalism, although some honest and sincere 
effort has been made, and on a large scale, 
to exercise these functions, and some results 
have been achieved. The United States 
Government appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898, $2,631,771.35 for the 
support of Indian schools, in addition to 
$600,000 paid under treaty provisions. As 
an illustration of the spirit and purpose of 
the American people this record does not 
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suffer in comparison with the history of what 
Spain has done for the Cubans, Russia for 
the Jews, Italy under Bourbonism for the 
Italian peasant, or even England for the 
education of the Irish. The dismal failure 
in our administration of Indian affairs—and, 
on the whole, it has been a dismal failure—is 
due less to deliberate injustice than to the 
fact that we have endeavored to administer 
their affairs for them instead of teaching 
them how to administer their affairs for 
themselves. 

The conclusion of such a historic survey 
is that the American Government is not fitted 
for the exercise of paternal functions. If 
the question is, Have we the capacity, through 
administrative bureaus, to feed, educate, civ- 
ilize, and govern the Cubans and the Fili- 
pinos, the answer must be, No! If the ques- 
tion is, Have we the capacity to protect them 
from foreign invasion, and to aid them, by our 
influence, our example, and our guidance, in 
establishing free institutions for themselves 
and learning the art of self-government by 
governing themselves, the answer is that the 
history of our treatment of the heterogeneous 
populations of Louisiana, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia; of the incoming immigrants unfa- 
miliar with our language, our customs, and 
our faith; and, in the last forty years, of the 
negro race, emancipated by our arms and 
educated largely by our contributions, indi- 
cates in the American people both a spirit 
and acapacity for such a work not paralleled 
in the world’s history. 


8 


Training in Public Service 

Lord Rosebery, who always brings a high 
degree of intelligence to the discussion of any 
question which interests him, in a recent 
speech at the University of Edinburgh pointed 
out the attractions of the English Civil Ser- 
vice for educated young men, and declared 
that the demand for such men on the part of 
the British Empire had never been so great 
as now. He summed the whole matter up 
in the statement that upon educated men 
was laid the necessity of holding before 
the world the ideal of the Empire “ as the 
noblest example yet known to mankind of a 
free, adaptable, just government.” The Eng- 
lish Civil Service has made it possible to 
secure for the benefit of the Government the 
very best training of England, and to put at 
the service of the nation the very highest 
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kind of professional skill. In some form that 
opportunity must be offered to men in this 
country, for it is already clear that the prob- 
lems which face this country are so complex 
and require so much intelligence on the part 
of those who are to handle them success- 
fully that this Government must become a 
Government of educated men; that is to 
say, of men who bring to its service not 
only the influence and the support of their 
constituents, but familiarity with its princi- 
ples and its methods of operation and skill in 
dealing with them. A government of untrained 
men—that is, of men who have no special 
fitness for their task—would be un-American. 
It is not essential that the men who govern 
us should have a university education ; it is 
essential that they should have fitted them- 
selves by some form of education for their 
duties. The doctrine that one man is as 
good as another at any time, for any work, 
has sometimes been preached in this country, 
but never practiced in any sanely conducted 
business or organization, because it contra- 
venes all the laws of. right organization and 
of success, 

Mr. David A. Wells was a fine example of 
the trained man in public service, and his 
later life was an unhappy illustration of the 
fact that in this country room is not always 
made for the trained man in public service, 
A graduate of Williams College, an institu- 
tion which has given the country so many 
men of individuality and force, and of the 
Lawrence Scientific School at Cambridge, 
Mr. Wells subsequently became a pupil of 
Agassiz. He spent some time at Harvard 
as an assistant professor, and did some 
teaching work at the Lawrence Academy in 
Groton, Mass. He was a student from the 
beginning, and a student he remained to the 
end of his days. It was in 1864, that he first 
became widely known, by the publication of 
a paper on “ Our Burden and Our Strength,” 
which had a great sale, was republished in 
England, and translated into French and 
German. This discussion of our financial 
condition was so clear and convincing that it 
had a great deal to do with restoring public 
confidence in our financial strength. It made 
such an impression upon President Lincoln 
that Mr. Wells was invited to Washington 
to discuss the best method of dealing with 
the financial situation. As a result of this 
discussion Mr. Wells was appointed Chair- 
man of the Revenue Commission created in 
1865; and this Commission, after a year of 
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hard work, for the first time brought order 
out of the confused mass of laws which had 
been enacted during the war, and made the 
first thorough and scientific attempt to array 
and apply statis'ics for National purposes. 
The Bureau of Statistics was one of the re- 
sults of the work of this Commission. 

Mr. Wells was then appointed Special Com- 
missioner of the Revenue, and took charge, as 
an expert, of the entire reconstruction and 
rearrangement of laws relating to the internal 
revenue. He originated a number of very 
important reforms, and secured their adop- 
tion by Congress in the face of very strong 
opposition. During a period of great laxity 
and of much corruption this trained official 
brought all the power of his intelligence to 
bear on the confusion of the time, and was 
able, not only to bring a certain degree of 
order out of chaos, but also to kill many 
corrupt schemes. In 1867 Mr. Wells was 
selected to prepare the draft of a new tariff 
which should provide for the reduction of 
the war duties. Up to this time Mr. Wells 
had believed in the protective system, but 
during a visit abroad, made for the purpose 
of qualifying himself by thorough informa- 
tion of conditions and processes in Europe, he 
became convinced that his position was un- 
tenable, and found himself driven to the 
fundamental positions of free trade. This 
change of attitude, when it became known, 
naturally brought down the wrath of his 
former political associates, and Horace Gree- 
ley, whose methods of conducting politi- 
cal warfare were often brutal, brought the 
ridiculous charge that Mr. Wells had been 
bought by British gold. That charge was of 
no importance to anybody but Mr. Greeley ; 
what was of importance was the fact that 
Mr. Wells was compelled to retire from the 
service of the Government, and that the 
country lost what it could not afford to lose— 
his wisdom, his complete knowledge of fiscal 
questions and of the financial condition of 
the country, and his incorruptible courage. 
There ought to have been some way of keep- 
ing such a man in the National service no 
matter whether he agreed or disagreed with 
the party in power. Mr. Wells’s abilities 
and experiences were of the kind which Gov- 
ernments always sorely need, and which no 
Government has needed more than our own; 
and it ought to be possible to. keep such a 
man in public service without: reference to 
his political views. Mr. Wells had every 
kind of scholarly recognition from universities 
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at home and abroad. He was eminently 
successful from every point of view, but the 
country lost his services for many years at a 
time when he ought to have been constantly 
in its employ. The public service, detached 
from politics and conducted on a rational, 
intelligent system, would offer a great career 
to such men as Mr. Wells, and secure for the 
Nation the benefit of great abilities and the 
most thorough training. 


@ 


Intimations of the Unseen 


How little of that which makes up life is 
visible or tangible! We habitually speak 
and act as if there were certain realities with 
which we are in such immediate contact that 
we constantly see and touch them; they 
exist beyond all question because their exist- 
ence is evident to the senses. The man who 
is willing to accept nothing of the being and 
nature of which he has not ocular or tangible 
proof accepts these things as realities; all 
the rest he dismisses as dreams, or rejects as 
incapable of demonstration, And he does 
this, in many cases, because he believes that 
this is the only course open to one who means 
to preserve absolute integrity of intellect and 
to be entirely honest with himself and with 
life. A man of this temper is ready to be- 
lieve only that which he thinks he knows by 
absolute contact; there is much else he 
would like to believe, but he will not permit 
himself a consolation or comfort based on a 
hope which the imagination, or the heart or 
the mind working without due regard for the 
laws of evidence, has turned into a reality. 
Many honest men go through life and will 
not see God because they have bolted all the 
doors through which God can enter and 
reveal himself. 


Dr. Bushnell, in a moment of insight, once 
pictured to a friend with whom he was talk- 
ing the making of man. And after man was 
made in His own image God said, “ He is 
complete ;” and then He added: “No; there 
is no way in which I can approach him. I 
will open the great door of the Imagination 
in his soul, so that I may have access to him.” 
And this great door, which opens outward 
upon the whole sweep and splendor of the 
universe, some men bolt and bar as if it were 
an unlawful and illicit entrance to the soul! 
They sit in the sublime theater in which 
the drama of human life is being enacted, 
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and insist that there is no stage because, for 
the moment, the curtain is down! If there 
were a blank, impenetrable wall about us, we 
might bring ourselves to believe that there 
was nothing beyond its solid structure; but 
that which closes us in to a certain range of 
clear knowledge and sense-perception is not 
an impenetrable barrier; it is the thinnest of 
curtains—impenetrable by the eye, but of 
such delicacy of fiber that the breath of 
mortality seems to draw it back for a mo- 
ment, of such thinness of texture that it 
glows or darkens as if lights were being kin- 
dled or extinguished behind it. The intel- 
ligent man who lvoks at sunrise or sunset 
knows that there are other worlds than ours, 
and that the splendor of dawn and the tender 
glory of twilight are as real in-the physical 
sense as the solid earth under his feet. In 
like manner, and with equal conviction, he 
who lets himself see all that life reveals knows 
that the light which kindles and fades along 
the horizon-lines of the soul's life, day after 
day, shines from other suns than those which 
fluod the vast abysses of space with splendor. 


All the deeper realities of life are conveyed 
to us by intimation rather than by demon- 
stration. They come to us by other roads 
than those of the senses. The persons to 
whom we are bound in the sweetest relation- 
ships or by the noblest compulsion are never 
really seen by us. We see and touch their 
garments; we never see or touch them. They 
may live with us in the closest intimacy, and 
yet no sense of ours ever made a path of final 
approach between us. When they vanish 
out of life, they leave behind them all that 
we ever saw or touched; but how pathetically 
unavailing is the appeal of the heart to the 
garment laid aside in the haste or pain of the 
final flight! All we ever saw is there, and yet 
it is nothing! That which we loved, and 
which made the world dear and familiar 
through the diffusion of its own purity and 
sweetness, we never saw or touched. It was 
never within the reach of our senses; it was 
accessible only to our spirits. So sacred 
was it that the final mystery was never dissi- 
pated ; so divine was it that the final veil was 
never lifted. One came our way and dwelt 
with us in a tabernacle of flesh, even as Christ 
did, and then departed, leaving behind all 
that we ever saw or touched, and yet taking 
with her all that was real, companionable, 
comprehensible! And yet with this constant 
and familiar illustration of the presence of a 
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reality which we never touch or see under 
our roof and by our side, we reject the inti- 
mations that come to us from every quarter 
and bring us the truths by which we live! 


For we live in the things which are unseen 
and intangible, which we have never looked 
upon with our eyes nor grasped with our 
hands. We live by means of houses, food, 
raiment, warmth, exercise; we travel, talk, 
amuse ourselves; we employ a vast number 
of instruments for our pleasure and a host of 
agencies tor our comfort. All these things we 
use and profit by; but we live in and through 
none of them. We live in and through 
qualities, possessions, passions, convictions, 
and activities which are intangible and in- 
visible. We live in and through love, faith, 
hope, duty, devotion, sacrifice; these are the 
words which compass our deepest life, and 
make that life valuable and significant to us. 
The great struggles of the race have been 
for ideas and principles and sentiments; the 
real bequests of the past are certain moral or 
intellectual qualities which instantly move 
over the horizon of the mind when the words 
Jew, Greek, Roman, are mentioned in our 
hearing. It is one of the divine mysteries 
of man’s life in this world that, while he is 
always dealing with material things, strug- 
gling for them, storing them up, and counting 
himself rich or poor as he increases or dimin- 
ishes them, he is ready at any moment to 
hold them as dust in the balances if the 
things he carries in his heart are in peril. 
He will open the dikes and destroy the 
country he has worked for centuries to create 
rather than suffer her enemies to possess her ; 
he will sacrifice everything he has accumu- 
lated for the love of wife orchild. Immersed 
in materialism, man is always at heart an 
idealist; putting his strength into the mas- 
tery and acquisition of things, he is always 
finding his life in ideas, emotions, convictions. 
He works with the material, but he lives in 
the spiritual. If the spiritual is withdrawn 
from him, he withers like a flower from which 
the light has departed. 


If those with whom we live under the 
same roof are invisible, and the things which 
hold and sway us, as the moon controls the 
tides, are intangible, is it strange that God is 
not within the grasp of the hand, nor the 
realm of those who have laid aside the gar- 
ments we once knew within the range of the 
eye? We pass through a room which is 
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tenantless, but there is a flower in a vase, 
and straightway we know that one has been 
there. We go alone into a house, and im- 
mediately an unseen person stands beside us, 
evoked in memory by a thousand touches of 
the hand, a host of small, inanimate things 
which, through the disclosure of a selective 
principle, fill the house with manifold sug- 
gestions of an invisible personality. So 
to-day at Bethlehem and the Mount of Olives 
a figure stands beside the traveler whose 
hands no human hand has touched these 
many centuries; and in the vast universe 
which God made and through which He has 
passed, there are everywhere intimations of 
His presence, evidences of His care. We 
do not see Him any more clearly than we 
see ourselves; but because He lives we live, 
and because we live He must live. 


“ What Nature for her poets hides, 
*Tis wiser to divine than clutch. 


The bird [list hath never come 
Within the scope of mortal ear ; 

My prying step would make him dumb, 
And the fair tree, his shelter, sear. 


Behind the hill, behind the sky, 

Behind my inmost thought, he sings ; 
No feet avail; to hear it nigh 

The song itself must lend the wings. 


Sing on, sweet bird close hid, and raise 
Those angel stairways in my brain 

That climb from these low-vaulted clays 
To spacious sunshines far from pain.” 


“Long I followed happy guides, 
1 could never reach their sides. 
... No speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails. 
On and away, their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet; 
Flowers they strew—I catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 
Leaves on the wind melodious trace; 
Yet I could never see their face.” 
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America in the Far East 


On another page will be found the first of 
a series of five articles by Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
the well-known author of “The Mikado’s 
Empire,” “ Corea, the Hermit Nation,” etc., 
for years a resident of Japan, and by personal 
acquaintance familiar with the Eastern peo- 
ples and many aspects of the Eastern prob- 
lems. These articles will afford our readers 
trustworthy information on the most critical 
questions of our time, and, while written from 
the point of view indicated in this first article, 
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will be generally historical rather than argu- 
mentative. Their object will be to aid the 
reader te form his own judgment and not to 
iform it for him. 
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The Spectator 


As a snake is the very last thing the aver- 
age person wants to meet, either casually or 
socially, the announcement of a “snake 
show ” in New York attracted the Spectator’s 
‘curiosity, and he hastened to attend it, in 
pleasing doubt what he should see. He 
found a small hall set about with boxes cov- 
ered with glass in which were confined a 
wariety of living serpents, mainly local species. 
In one corner an Indian woman was selling 
trinkets, and in another a banjo, strummed 
by electric fingers, was twanging out such a 
noise as would have ruined the business of 
an Indian serpent-juggler, “charm he never 
so wisely.” Many persons were examining 
the snakes and the small collections of 
lizards, etc., with intelligent interest, but no 
one accepted an invitation to handle the 
handsome pine-snake or any of the others 
that an attendant took out and held comfort- 
ably while they sucked down a drink of water 
from a bowl. 


@ 


The repugnance that almost every one 
“instinctively ” feels toward serpents is a 
curious fact. That it is not truly instinctive 
is shown by the fact that little children have 
no more fear of a snake than of a worm. 
Yet the sense of horror rapidly grows upon 
them in spite of careful teaching, and only a 
few persons are able to overcome it suffi- 
ciently to be able to meet these creatures 
unexpectedly without fright, or to touch 
them without recoiling. The explanation of 
this almost universal feeling probably dates 
back to the time when primitive man, living 
in a tropical region, had good reason to fear 
the deadly attack of almost every serpent he 
met. By precept and example his children 
were taught to avoid a// serpents, therefore, 
and did so with the utmost promptness, for 
fear of mistakes. Even when mankind 
spread into’colder countries, venomous snakes, 
though rarer, were still present, and so 
the attitude of precaution continued. Such 
a feeling would account for the malignant 
and eerie part the serpent plays in most 
mythologies, when taken in connection with 
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its other characteristics. Perhaps no more 
universal sentiment than this—one irrespect- 
ive of race or geography—could be found, and 
it is no wonder that it has been so ingrained 
into the human mind as to become an in- 
herited trait having almost the force of an 
instinct. 
8 


A wise young friend and naturalist explains 
the matter in her own case by saying that it 
is the suddenness of the apparition, the un- 
canny movements of the creature, that startle 
and alarm her nerves; the knowledge that 
there is not a dangerous snake in the district 
doesn’t save her at all. She feels that the 
impish animal has seen her long before she 
discovered it—perhaps bas been creeping 
towards her—and she resents it. If only she 
could get her eye upon it /i7s¢, she says, her 
nerves would behave themselves. 


® 


When one does this, however, it is still 
difficult to keep the eye there. Get sight of 
a serpent lying half concealed by grass or 
leaves, as is usually the case. He makes no 
perceptible movement, yet if your eyes leave 
him for an instant, the chances are he will 
vanish. The little crowd at the show around 
the cage of a handsomely marbled king-snake 
witnessed a practical illustration of how this 
is done. The king-snake is perhaps the 
largest and most powerful of North American 
serpents; the Spectator remembers meeting 
one on the plains of southwestern Texas 
which could not have been less than twelve 
feet in length. It takes its name from its 
ability and willingness to kill any other ser- 
pent in its region, and it seems especially 
fond of the rattlesnake, which it overcomes 
by pouncing upon it, seizing it by the nape 
of the neck, and choking and crushing it to 
death. Our blacksnake does the same to 
the copperhead. None of the “cannibal 
kings” at the show was as large as that 
Texas one, but this fellow in the cage was 
long enough to illustrate the ophidian man- 
ner of progression, and to show how a serpent 
may glide out of view without seeming to 
move. 


® 


A snake, indeed, is a vertebrated animal 
reduced to its lowest terms. By the con- 
stant elimination of exterior parts, along its 
line of ancestry from the Permian age to 
the present, this branch of the Reptiles has 
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attained nearest to the archetype of the Ver- 
tebrata, for it is all backbone. Relieved of 
limbs and their supporting bones, its skeleton 
consists only of the strictest essentials—skull, 
vertebrz (422 in one case), and ribs enough 
to form a cylindrical case for the viscera. 
Thus a physical realization of the ideal of 
the type has almost, if not quite, been ob- 
tained, for each pair of ribs may perhaps be 
regarded as integral parts of the vertebra 
to which they pertain. It is rather curious 
that the result should be so repugnant to its 
fellow-vertebrate, man, who conceives himself 
to be equally near mental perfection. 


® 


That king-snake lay with his head near one 
end of his box and his tail in the opposite 
corner. While the people watched him he 
brought forward, by almost imperceptible 
ripples, without advancing his head or mov- 
ing his tail, the whole middle part of his 
body; then, by a quick yet unnoticeable 
tightening of the abdominal muscles, like the 
contraction of stretched rubber, the tail slid 
forward to overtake the rest. This example 
of serpent motion was very leisurely executed, 
but it was evident that its speed could be in- 
creased to an almost lightning-like swiftness 
in the case of lithe, slender forms, such, for 
example, as the bright-green grass-snakes 
near by. The so-called coiling is a folding 
of the body into a more or less spiral pile— 
the animal does not swing itself around, as 
we coil a rope. 


@ 


Now, how is this done? The means were 
at hand to learn it, in a well-mounted skeleton 
exhibited, and in the constant uprearing of 
living examples against the glass fronts of 
their prisons, thus displaying their under 
surfaces. These, as one saw, were covered 
with a series of flattened transverse plates, 
hinged together by soft skin. The skeleton 
showed that the distal points of each pair of 
thin, highly movable ribs were attached to 
one of these ventral plates, one at each end; 
so that a segment of the spine, a pair of ribs, 
and a ventral plate compose one of the 
many rings which, knit together by muscles, 
form the cylindrical body. By these muscles 
the animal can bring forward these rings, one 
at a time, or many, and, hooking their tipped- 
up edges upon any roughness, can gain points 
of leverage for further movements. This 
process is assisted by making a lateral, cor- 





nerwise movement of the body, “hitching: 
along,”’ which results in that sinuous progres-- 


sion, the more observable the faster they run.. 


& 


This apparatus perfectly replaces the func- 
tions of hands, feet, fins, and even to some 
extent of wings, for a snake may throw itself 
down from a considerable height, trusting to 
the elasticity of its body. As a consequence, 
most snakes are safe and agile climbers (as 
brooding birds too well know), although 
never winding themselves about the branches. 
When apparently lying most precariously 
upon a bending limb, great pythons and 
boas—specimens of which, glowing in splen- 
did raiment, kept the attention of an unbroken 
circle of admirers—are able to hang a half 
or two-thirds of their length down from a tree 
overhanging some shadowy trail in wait for 
prey. The richly marbled and spotted hide 
is lost to view amid the flickering lights of 
the forest, the body is as rigid and quiet as 
one of the lianas beside it, and the hapless 
victim walks unsuspiciously into the jaws of 
this living trap. Even more expert in this 
direction is the South American tree-boa, a 
demure, snuff-brown example of which, four 
feet long, yet only the bigness of one’s thumb, 
was wandering restlessly about another cage. 
This fellow is almost as arboreal as a bird, 
and delights in creeping out towards the tips 
of drooping branches, where he looks like a 
tangled rope. Lying there with no apparent 
grasp at all, the grip of this snake’s scale-edges 
is nevertheless so tenacious as to afford a ful- 
crum for long, deadly strokes at a passing 
bird, amazing for their reach and swiftness; 
and no ordinary agitation of the tree will ever 
dislodge it. The writer has seen one swayed 
about as a man might flourish a cane around 
his head, yet riding its springy support with- 
out showing a particle of uneasiness. 


® 


It occurred to the Spectator, as he noted 
the eager interest with which the people, old 
and young, at this strange show watched 
these curious animals and their ways, that a 
new sense of their perfect adaptation of struc- 
ture to livelihood came to most minds. It 
is a pity the city doesn’t have more of these 
little object-lessons for its people; since, even 
if the big and sensational features—the py- 
thons and the rattlesnakes—get the most 
attention, many a useful fact and thought are 
carried away. 
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America in the Far East 


I.—The Signal 
By William 


OR the people of the United States, 
FE the oceanic event of May 1, 1898, 
changed their view of the world. It 
made the Far East a Near West. Hereto- 
fore they had looked at the Chinas, the 
Indies, and the Pacific spice-world, eastward, 
as if through and beyond Europe. On that 
day perspective became prospect. Now they 
turn to see the whole Pacific through their 
western windows and at their own doors. 
Hereafter we study for ourselves the Asiatic 
lands and waters, glad, however, to profit by 
that older experience of Europe which for us 
may have in it “ prophetic strain.” 

What to the world at large is the meaning 
of that sound heard at Cavite, May 1, 1898? 
Boom of bell or ring of rifled cannon may 
mean nothing of itself, but some shots have 
been “heard round the world.” Lexington 
and Manila have a concord of significance 
that foreshadows change. What, to us Amer- 
icans, is the sequel of the opening of Gridley’s 
guns on the Olympia? In what state of 
mind dothey find us? What is the prophecy 
of our action ? 

The Japanese of Tokio tell us that during 
the lapsing centuries the great bell at Shiba 
has been to the people timepiece, barometer, 
and guide. Its note, muffled or clear, an- 
nounced the hours, but changed to the ear 
according to conditions of weather. The 
interpretation varied also to the soul. In 
youth it inspired hope, at man’s estate cheer, 
in old age warning. 

Are we, as a nation, in childhood, at man’s 
estate, or in old age? Do we listen to cheer 
or discouragement? Shall we see in the 
course of events, as compelled by the firing of 
that shot, the hand of man, orof God? Are 
we to go forward or backward? Shall we 
hold the Philippine archipelago, give it back 
to the Spaniards, or, refusing responsibilities, 
trade it off to some other Power? Are we to 
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cling to the Utopia of isolation, or yield to 
the necessity of national expansion? Does 
possession of distant islands mean farewell 
to the alleged traditions of the fathers? 
Does girding to new duties, facing of vexing 
problems, and prolonged hard work in the 
distant Pacific mean “imperialism”? Or 
does it show faith in God and in democratic 
institutions ? 

These are questions which confront us, 
whether we like to face them or not. That 
we are not fully prepared to give answer 
makes no difference. Neither time, nor tide, 
nor God Almighty waits for man. Provi- 
dence got ahead of us, and gave the signal 
before we were ready. Nevertheless, we 
pray, as of old, “« Lead us not into temptation.” 
That is, do not bring us into difficulty, or 
where we may do wrong, fail, or leave 
undone “But deliver us from evil.” That 
is, having got into the difficulty, or even, if 
so be, the wrong, lead us out, set us free, 
make us victor, or help us to bear by giving 
grace sufficient. But, in any event, show us 
what we ought to do and give us courage 
to do it. 

Yet Dewey’s was not the first American 
signal gun in the Far East. On the 7th of 
July, 1853, Perry’s flagship Susquehanna, the 
foremost of a peaceful armada, dropped 
anchor off the Yokohama bluffs in Yedo Bay. 
His sunset gun tolled the knell of old Japan, 
and began the raising of the curtain on a new 
panorama of history. Though the Commo- 
dore did not know it, there was already within 
the country a political earthquake just ready 
for upheaval. Mighty energies, in operation 
during three half-centuries, were ready for 
consolidation. These were soon to confront 
the potencies from without, of which the 
American Perry was herald and _ leader. 
Should both make impact only for mutual 
destruction, or create a new resultant of 
forces? The answer to-day is clear. A new 
nation, leavened with Christianity, girded 
with modern weapons of war and engines for 
the victories of peace, with her face to the 
future and every nerve quivering with the 
delight and enthusiasm of progress, stands 
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ready to share with the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
the supremacy of the Pacific. 

So in the Philippines, latent energies long 
gathering in force came to explosion even 
before the appearance of the American Com- 
modore. The significance of this revolt of 
natives has hardly yet been understood in 
America. Even before the arrival of one 
American soldier on land, the Spanish system 
crumbled and fell. Will the forces from 
within and without clash to ruin, or coalesce 
as one? Can any one hold back the impetus of 
the American people, or suppress the expan- 
sive force and sure trend of our commerce? 
Already we are the greatest traders with the 
Philippines, next to the British, while with 
China and Japan our traffic shows a steady 
increase. 

On the one hand is the certain enlargement 
of our hopes and ambitions, with the control of 
a mighty share of the trade of China and the 
densely populated lands adjoining and archi- 
pelagoes of the Pacific. On the other is the 
yearning of long-oppressed islanders for good 
government and for life worth living. Are 
we to have on the soil of the Philippines a 
permanent collision, or a new parallelogram 
of forces? Better overrate than underrate 
the Filipinos. They are not all barbarians. 
Lack of discrimination in dealing with 
Orientals is fatal to all success in govern 
ment. 

How does Dewey’s victory make alignment 
with other events, such as use of the magnetic 
needle on shipboard, Columbus’s discovery, 
the application of steam to navigation, the 
opening of China, Japan, and Korea, the 
steady movement of Americans westward? 
Shall we answer such questions in the inter- 
ests of selfish ease, or of a lust for conquest, 
a thirst for imperialism, with a view only to 
the immediate balancing of income and 
expense? Or shall our heredity, unsought 
opportunity which seems providential invita- 
tion, history, religion, convictions of duty, 
faith in God, in democracy, and in ourselves, 
have also a voice ? 

Whatever the ultimate disposition of the 
Philippines may be—and we cannot well 
see at present how they can come other 
than under American rule—it is evident that 
the moral problem equals in importance the 
political. The American people will never 
hold colonies in the Spanish, Dutch, French, 
or the abandoned British style. Slavery is 
over. Forced labor of natives can no longer 
be, for we are mostly of the “ Anglo-Saxon” 
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breed; our political morals recognize that 
revolutions do not go backward. Bad history 
does zo¢ repeat itself, when a better conscience 
rules. The Philippines, if under the Ameri- 
can flag, will never be a mere “plantation” 
or “possession” to be worked only for the 
profit of the conquerors. American accept- 
ance means a sacred trust in the interests of 
civilization, and the education and elevation 
of the natives, whatever their creed, color, or 
previous condition, to-the status of intelligent 
freemen. It is impossible to consider the 
problem as political only. Ours must be at 
least the newer English way; and better, if 
possible. The American flag over the Philip- 
pines must, will, be a “symbol of light and 
law.” 

What is the problem? Let us look first 
at ourselves and our moral and political re- 
sources. To help us in this, history gives 
guideboards pointing to the future. Here 
is a nation, true child of the Reformation, 
and the heir of the Dutch revolt against 
Spain and of the centuries of British liberty. 
Its soil was won by revolution, or, more ex- 
actly, by resisting revolution from without. 
In the necessary war which secured union of 
States, it was led by a man who, as an Eng- 
lish subject, had been a thorough believer in 
a right interpretation of the doctrine of na- 
tional expansion, and who, as an American, 
held to the doctrine even more firmly. Wash- 
ington was convinced that the French had 
no right where they had fixed themselves— 
that is, on ground now covered by Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Was he a jingo? He, with 
our fathers who claimed to be good English- 
men, was more obedient to the spirit of Eng- 
lish law and freedom than were King George 
and his advisers. Having won in their con- 
test, Americans began, with the assistance 
of their hardy pioneers, to wrest the lands 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
from the red hunters and fishermen who 
refused to improve it, and from the absentee 
landlords—France and Spain. Our people 
obtained by arms, diplomacy, and purchase 
the territory which is now ours, holding the 
northwestern Pacific coast through vigilance 
against British claims and by actual settle- 
ment. They held to Hidéyoshi’s dictum 
that “the earth is the earth’s earth.” Al- 
though in this world there is, or can be, rarely 
such a thing as absolute righteousness in 
any act of statecraft, they tried to act as 
honorably and as justly as they could. They 
have made Hawaii part of the United States, 
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with the same motives. Now that, without 
any expectation or previous desire, or by 
taking any means except those in obedience 
to the laws of nations, even of necessity— 
the same that drove the Beggars of the Sea 
to capture Brill—they have obtained Manila 
and virtuaily the Philippine archipelago, 
can the momentum of over a century be 
stopped? Ought it to be checked? 

Supposing that, through diplomacy or 
arms, the ownership of the whole archipelago 
becomes vested in the United States, and 
our flag is hoisted over it, from the Bashee 
Islands to Tawee-Tawee, the problem is one 
which promises to tax our resources and test 
our ability to rule alien races. It is to gov- 
ern eight or ten millions of people of many 
ethnic stocks, though mostly of the Malay 
race, speaking forty different languages. 
Unless we do not know the character or tem- 
per of Americans, the problem includes also 
the education and moral elevation of the 
Filipinos and the sharing with them our priv- 
ileges. No wonder we need counsel before 
action. There ought to be at once formed a 
Colonial Association to study the whole field, 
past, present, and future. Yet it is absurd 
to wait until theory and practice are perfect 
before we grapple with the task. Experience 
is the best teacher. 

These new Philippians, perhaps yet to be- 
come fellow-citizens, as even men once slaves 
have become, are scattered over hundreds of 
islands, though the larger members of the 
group are not as many as the fingers of one’s 
hands. The archipelago lies between the 
Japanese and the Dutch possessions. The 
islands look like a great breakwater to Indo- 
China, which is now held by the French. 
Commercially they form the gateway to 
China. They are on the direct road to India 
and close to Australia. Can Great Britain 
afford to allow these islands, adjoining her 
possessions in North Borneo and not far 
away from the Australian Republics, to pass 
into the hands of a hostile power? How 
will France and Germany enjoy the sight of 
the American flag so near the possessions 
of Annam and so tantalizingly far away 
from any longed-for yet unobtained German 
colony? Dothe Dutch take alarm? Will 
they have to tax themselves to build more 
ironclads in order to guard against further 
American ambition? Does Japan fear or 
welcome us? What difficulties we caz con- 
jure up! 

At home, even greater searchings of heart 
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goon. Can our system of government take 
in the idea and actuality of colonial adminis- 
tration, and this at the ends of the earth? 
What do we know of thenatives? Are they 
improvable? After three hundred years of 
Spanish failure, will we succeed? Can we 
take hope from the great breeders of revolt? 
The Spaniards have left the Philippines in 
the state of a tree which, naturally fruitful, 
has by neglect become a great worms’ nest, 
in which swarms of crawling, devouring, and 
fattened creatures have woven a horrid web 
over leaf and branch, destroying all beauty 
and fruit and threatening the very life of the 
tree, Can we make true reformation? Can 
we educate and lift up? Can we digest this 
mass of barbarism? Have we not had 
enough of savagery, ignorance, and low types 
of humanity within our own States? Shall 
we be obliged to fight our way and subdue 
the natives, even if Spain yields them to us? 
Tremendous will then be the difficulties of 
maintaining navy and garrison, of keeping 
order and administering government. Can 
we pay our expenses? Can we ever hope to 
give such people American citizenship? In 
comparison with this central problem of the 
Philippines, the question of holding or gov- 
erning other islands in the same part of the 
earth, such as the Ladrones and the Carolines, 
is small and subordinate. 

Yet let us beware of magnifying difficulties 
even to caricature and fright. It may help 
us to remember that this is the era of the ex- 
posure of shams. We are learning the differ- 
ence between the painted lath and the iron, 
between the canvas fort and masonry, be- 
tween mercenaries with fans and umbrellas 
and disciplined patriots holding rifles. When, 
in 1856, Townsend Harris arrived at Hong- 
Kong, on the steam frigate San Jacinto, a 
Chinaman brought on deck for sale a “ wild- 
cat.” Even the epauletted sons of Mars and 
Neptune stood off nervously as the New 
York merchant-diplomatist boldly proceeded 
to unwind the defensive coils of twine and 
rope which paralyzed the creature. Even 
slight knowledge of zodlogy enabled him to 
see difference between panthers and pussies. 
A prolonged unwrapping, as of a mummy, 
revealed an ordinary rcof-scrambler and back- 
yard vocalist, only too happy to have her 
artificial spots sponged off, and, when able, 
to stand up, lap milk, and purr. So, in like 
manner, in 1894, the colossal Chinese tiger, 
daubed out on paper, was shown by a little 
Japanese army to beasham. Again, Dewey’s 
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guns showed Spain n the Far East to be 
only a painted Power. The once world- 
dominators of East and West, China and 
Spain, are now the ‘*broken-backed tigers ” 
of Korean proverb. 

Difficult as the problem is, the imaginary 
obstacles conjured up by some of our editors, 
politicians, and nervous people, who do not 
seem to know what Americans in the Pacific 
have done and can do, remind one of the 
canvas dragons in a Chinese procession 
or the majority report of Joshua’s spies in 
Canaan. They ought to scare no true Anglo- 
Saxon who knows his ancestral history nor 
any man who takes Christianity seriou ‘ly, 
nor any statesman who knows the Am. ri- 


can people outside of academies and sat :- 


tums, 

Personally, I find myself unable to see the 
reality of the so-called impossipilities or to 
feel the dreadfulness of the risks involved. 
To say nothing of what British and Dutch 
fave accomplished, see what even Russians 
and Asiatics can achieve: Three centuries 
ago the Russians crossed the Ural Mountains 
on their march to the Sea of Japan. Mus- 
covites are able to civilize, in their way, the 
nomads of Central Asia and to make of 
Siberia a second Russia. They did this 
within the period between Raleigh and Mc- 
Kinley. The Chinese have been able in less 
time to absorb the Manchus, “the wild and 
horsey Tartars” of the North, and show to 
the world that the men whom European 
monks thought came up directly out of Tar- 
tarus are “the most improvable race in 
Asia.” The Japanese have illustrated the 
self-regenerative power of even a hermit na- 
tion. If we, the descendants in ideas, law, 
traditions, and largely in blood, of the British, 
cannot do what they have done, then I con- 
fess to surprise and confusion. But what 
they have done we can do. Once, after a 
snow-storm in the mountains of inland Japan, 
I wished to push on through a path which 
my servant and companions said could not 
be traversed, for it was covered with snow 
too deep for either sandals or snow-shoes. 
“Impossible, impossible!” they cried; but 
just then a Japanese traveling peddler 
emerged from the banned direction, and, 
hearing the prophecies of negation, cried 
out, “ Dekimashta!” (I have done it), Ashe 
did it, so did I, taking dinner that same day 
at the end of the route. “DeWitt’s Deep” 
still tells in Dutch waters how a plucky 
lawyer, using both the lead and the inductive 
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method, could show a path even to sailors 
fettered by tradition. 

Dewey’s was a signal gun. The war has 
been a revelation, compelling Americans to 
make themselves acquainted with their own 
pioneers, who have been abroad in the Pa 
cific since the Revolution. It is, indeed, time 
for some Rip Van Winkles to wake up and 
look around, The American flag was carried 
round the world and American business was 
begun at Canton in China in 1784. For over 
a century our merchants, sailors, missionaries, 
diplomatists, and navy,while acquainting them- 
selves with this part of the earth, have made 
our country known abroad, Dewey’s fleet 
and achievements were not new things, nor, 
with all due credit to the Admiral and his 
able assistants, was there anything especially 
wonderful, when we remember what Ameri- 
cans, with their limited resources, in times 
past had already accomplished in the waters 
of China, Japan, Korea, and Malayasia. 
Dangers as great, battles as wonderful, vic- 
tories as signal, have been won by the might 
and valor of our officers and sailors. Space 
does not allow us, in this first paper, to tell 
the story in detail, Relatively, the conquests 
of diplomacy have been as striking and sig- 
nificant as any which the Paris Commission 
of 1898 have won or are likely to win. Our 
missionaries have toiled and wrought, depos- 
iting the leaven, yes, hiding it, in the Oriental 
mass for the making of new nations. Further- 
more, the United States already owns many 
islands on the bosom of the Pacific, and an 
amount of territory in this part of the world 
which shows that we are far from strangers 
in it, or that in possessing and governing the 
Philippines we should be attempting some- 
thing wholly novel. Barber, Palmyra, Pros- 
pect, Fanning, Christmas, Starbuck, Penrhyn, 
Swan, Pitt, McLeary, Hull, and Enderby 
islands or groups are ours, besides Pago Pago 
Bay in the Samoan archipelago, and Hawaii, 
with probably the Ladrone and Caroline 
Islands. 

In plotting and mapping out the ocean’s 
bottom, in sounding its deeps, in finding out 
its tides, currents, and winds, its phenomena 
of air and water, in surveying submarine 
plateaus and valleys for future telegraph 
cables, in accurately locating its islands and 
measuring its landmarks, in gaining knowl- 
edge from the Arctic Ocean, in naval exploits, 
in punishing cannibal savages, wreckers, and 
pirates (in this often joining hands with their 
British brothers), the Americans, up to the 
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time of the Civil War, were behind none in 
exploiting this great domain, this middle- 
earth sea of the future. If the United States 
were, after the manner of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to claim the land first discovered by her 
own explorers, she would have a mighty area 
beyond her continental frontier, and the map 
of the United States of America would be 
enlarged so as to show a large share in the 
ownership of the earth’s surface. As cer- 
tainly as Russia claims Siberia and Great 
Britain Australia, so may our Government 
call the whole northwestern part of Green- 
land Lincoln and Grant Land, from the 78th 
to the 83d degree north latitude, besides the 
Antarctic continent, estimated to contain 
2,000,000 square miles. How strange does 
the very suggestion (as if it were a novelty) 
of our being a Worid-Power seem! As a 
matter of simple fact, the United States in 
1860 were in closer touch with the world at 
large then than at any time since, until this 
wonder year of 1898. 

Our American explorers, diplomatists, 
merchants, missionaries, educators, in the 
Pacific have not made a failure of their deli- 
cate and difficult tasks. They have shown 
what American wit, grit, pluck, perseverance, 
and character can do at the ends of the 
earth and even amidst the most unpromis- 
ing circumstances, among savages and semi- 
savages. With all due respect to our 
academic friends in the sanctum and study, 
we believe that the story of American tri- 
umphs in the Far East affords a surer guide 
for decision and action than certain recent 
utterances which seem to smell more of the 
lamp than of outdoor acquaintance with 
facts. Indeed, some deliverances against ex- 
pansion savor more of weariness and despair 
than of real insight into the problem. My 
own study of hermit nations, the origins of 
their blighting policy and the results of it, 
does not lead me to recommend a like course 
of action to Americans, The dangers of en- 
largement are undeniably great; those of 
hermitage are greater. We want no national 
foot-binding. The forced inclusion of the 
American peopic between the two oceans, or 
the exclusion of foreigners and those who 
disagree with you in opinions or religion, is 
suicidal, At least it seems to me to show 
timidity, if not cowardice. to shrink at hold- 
ing land or attempting government beyond 
our borders. It is too much like those church 
fathers in New England who feared for 
democracy in church government anywhere 
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west of the Hudson River. It savors too 
much of the embargoism attempted early in 
this century, or of the dogmatism of a certain 
editor who twenty-five years ago in Yoko- 
hama showed me on a map of the world the 
regions in which Christianity could never 
flourish or civilization ever be propagated, 
or of Benjamin Kidd, who preaches that 
white men cannot live in the tropics. 

In reality, our own history, from Washing- 
ton, the soldier beyond the borders, and 
Jefferson, the statesman who took over the 
Mississippi Valley, down to the recent war 
with Spain, which made a revelation rather 
than a revolution in American ideas and 
opinions, is one long romance of conquest, 
exhibiting the victories of American coloniza- 
tion, arms, and diplomacy. 

Are we now confronted with the responsi- 
bility of governing and civilizing eight millions 
of people once considered at the ends of the 
earth? Yet now, in days of steam and elec- 
tricity, these are but a few days distant. 
This call to new duties comes in a time when 
the potencies of science, the harnessed forces 
of nature, and the printing-press have 
reached a development undreamed of a cen- 
tury ago, and when we have among our peo- 
ple an interest and an intelligence concerning 
foreign countries and races which was un- 
known two generations ago. Now the China- 
manisamongus. Theonce hermit Japanese 
is commonplace on our streets. The Korean 
is in our schools. Besides-‘our knowledge of 
the Orientals, small indeed, but wonderful 
compared with that of our fathers, we have 
hundreds of Americans residing in Asiatic 
countries; a large proportion, perhaps an 
overwhelming majority, being teachers and 
missionaries. It is evident, then, that from 
the point of view of acquaintance with Asi- 
atic people, and also of our increased equip- 
ment as to mechanical forces, we are pre- 
pared to do what our fathers could not dream 
of doing. 

But have we the political genius and facil- 
ities to attempt the difficult art of governing 
barbarous or semi-barbarous races? Besides 
political talent, have we the moral reserves 
required for investment of character and in- 
fluence? Will trade warrant the expense of 
government? Is it worth while? 

We answer: Both the Dutch and the 
British have displayed an aptitude for gov- 
erning Asiatic peoples; the former in a good, 
the latter in a better, way. We are their 
children. What they have done we can do. 
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Their history is our mirror, The same gen- 
eral elements in their civilization are in our 
own, and “blood is warmer than water.” 
The Scottish and English educational method 
trains individuals in self-reliance, makes men 
both independent and co-operative, raises up 
self-governing nations, even while it gives 
the lower races a chance to rise, for it helps 
them to do so. 

In India the British people were once con- 
fronted with the problem of possessing and 
governing one of the greatest conglomerates 
of nations, languages, religions, and political 
systems to be found on earth. In reality 
there was no India in any sense of political 
unity. The term was only a geographical 
expression. Despite Macaulay and those 
insular historians who are as childish in 
their national conceit as are our own, no 
British army ever conquered India or held 
it. Yet, profiting by a discovery made by a 
Frenchman, that sepoys could be used as 
m.litary allies, the British made unity in place 
of division and substituted order for anarchy. 
By dividing and ruling, by employing native 
troops, by rising to the necessities of the oc- 
casion, through reform of their own civil ser- 
vice and through the sobering influence of 
great responsibilities, our own kin beyond 
sea have been able to hold nearly a quarter 
of a billion of differing races and creeds loyal 
to the throne. 

In Insulinde, or Island-India, the Dutch, by 
political ability, wisdom, practical common 
sense, and the correct use of the words 
“ Allah” and of “ Kismet,” rule thirty-three 
millions of Malays so quietly that the world 
in general hardly knows that there is any 
Insulinde. 

If they can do so well, why not we? Is it 
conceit: or the old Fourth of July spirit that 
gives ground for this faith? I cannot see, 
as some of our editors and bishops and states- 
men seem to, that Americans have not the 
genius or the ability or the political virtue 
for undertaking colonies or governing the 
Philippines. Somehow I have a high re- 
spect for the stamina and general qualities 
of our naval and regular army officers. I 
even believe that we have some pure public 
men with political ability, and that we have 
inherited at least a portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon genius for political science and prac- 
tice. The nation that produced a Ward of 
China, a Sam Armstrong of Hampton, to say 
nothing of the “ fathers,” ought not to quail 
before the task of to-day. 





I believe in the sobering influence of re 
sponsibility. All our great National crises 
called out able men who would else have been 
“village Hampdens.” How differently is our 
Fourth of July nowcelebrated from the same 
day inthe fifties! What a wonderful change 
in the cast of thought, in the orations and 
editorials, as compared with those of forty 
yearsago! Our National greatness, bringing 
increased burdens and more complex and 
delicate duties, has given a more serious tem- 
per to our thought and word. It is true that 
men who live in academic seclusion, or along- 
side of mighty bosses, or who have not seen 
their own lines of planned reform run as they 
hoped, take dark views of the future, imag- 
ining that the American populace is inflam- 
mable and hopelessly boss-ridden. Some 
will even bring up Alaska as a not particu- 
larly encouraging example. Others will argue, 
from the mercantile point of view, that only 
civilized men make good customers and that 
“ barbarians ” will not buy steel rails, optical 
instruments, or édaztions de luxe. 

But we cling to the idea, having seen it 
often illustrated, that, in individuals, socie- 
ties, and nations, great responsibilities sober 
and develop—in lads fresh from college, in 
women left orphans or widows, in maidens 
reduced in a day from affluence to penury, in 
men many, and in a Vice-President engaged 
one day in the lowest kind of political truck- 
ling and vote-buying quickly becoming one 
of the most honored of Presidents. History 
shows also what little countries, Greece, Hol- 
land, Japan, have done under the stress of 
duty and danger. We have known young 
statesmen in Japan who expected to hatch 
the egg of new national life by warming 
it in the fire which they had built, even 
hoping within ten years to make Japan 
equal to Great Britain. We have seen also 
how the realities of responsibilty cooled and 
humbled them, though they bated not a jot 
of heart or hope, but persevered even when 
the awful complexity of the problems was 
realized. 

In any event, we ought not to take counsel 
of our fears, but rather of our hopes. The 
wisdom of the discouraged is not wholesome. 
There are those who lose the good they might 
win by fearing to attempt. A great poet 
tells of one who “made by cowardice the 
great refusal.” The happiness of millions 
and our own National safety may depend 
upon our courage and wisdom displayed in 
1898. 
































A Day in Paris’ 


- By Elbert 


ARIS is placidly calm to-day. The 
little steamers, whether souches or 


hirondelles, pass quietly if quickly up 
and down the Seine. The quays are filled 
with unhurried book-lovers, poking their 
noses into the fascinating shelves along 
stream. The boulevards are only serenely 
busy, and even the sorry cabby forgets to 
lash his poor steed. The parks and the peo- 
ple in them wear their accustomed air of 
without care, while over all bends a cloudless 
blue sky and through all is this translucent, 
mellow October sunshine. More than in 
most cities there is a praiseworthy regularity 
in Paris about the shining of the orb of day; 
perhaps it is because such a symbol is more 
needed here than elsewhere. 

It is more needed. This incurable heart 
of France remains pathetically irregular and 
unsteady in its movements. The question as 
to whether the unjust trial of a Jew shall be re- 
vised or not gives play to much popular feeling. 

Take the silly demonstration three weeks 
ago in the Place Wagram, for instance, Our 
ears still ring with the shrieks of “ Long live 
the army!” “ Death to traitors!” “ Down 
with the Jews!’ and then a few cries of 
* Death to the Jews!” What an exhibition 
of political and religious hatred in front of 
the Salle Wagram, a large hall, for which the 
friends of M. Francis de Pressensé had paid 
their twelve hundred francs that he might 
once more proclaim to the people the neces- 
sity of branding all the forgers who had com- 
mitted crimes in order to seal the stone of 
Dreyfus’s living tomb. Buta paternal Gov- 
ernment intervened and at the last moment 
forbade the address. Around Place Wagram 
cordons of police kept away the crowds not 
already in the square. You had to make a 
wide sweep through several long streets 
if you would pass from one side of the Place 
to the other. The police, it must be admitted, 
did their duty admirably, their good-natured 
“ Circulez, circulez!” being almost their only 





! This article, by a member of The Outlook’s staff now 
in France, was written, as the closing paragraphs show 
on the day when the Court of Cassation heard the appeal 
in the Dreyfus case, and when Paris was recovering 
from its whirl of political excitement culminating in the 
resignation of the Brisson Ministry. Next week The 
Outlook will — an illustrated review of the entire 
history of the Dreyfus case written by Professor Cohn, 
of Columbia University. 
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answer to the witticisms or worse of the 
crowds. The civic guardians in general 
seemed rather to enjoy the fun. Their faces 
were mostly smiling, as if they were ata mati- 
née at some comedy theater. And it was a 
stage indeed. Everything was theatrical. The 
very cries seemed to have no deep conviction 
behind them; they were like the hired choruses 
at an opera, now celebrating one side, now 
another. But cries were not all, nor the 
show of force. To have a real play we must 
have the force itself. Accordingly some hun- 
dreds of young men attempt a sally through 
the police ranks; they are repulsed; they 
are reinforced, and are repulsed again. When 
they return, the policemen proceed to sterner 
measures. This wave-like motion is repeated 
by “ patriots ” in different parts of the Place, 
and sometimes simultaneously. 

Now a driver tries to cross the square with 
his ’bus. Several men on top, thinking 
themselves well fortified, have dared to cry 
“ Vive Brisson!” when it would seem as if 
Brisson’s enemies instantly rise by the score 
right out of the pavement. They stop the 
bewildered horses, clamber on the ’bus, and 
dispose summarily of the young men. In 
their turn come the police and fall atop the 
fighters, but Law has not enough repre- 
sentatives, and the mounted guards must 
needs charge the crowd ere the crazed driver 
can get his horses free. Then, protected on 
either side by the troops, the bus moves off, 
an animated ’bus indeed as to the gesticulat- 
ing mass aloft. 

A soldier and a priest cross the Place arm 
in arm. They are greeted everywhere with 
cheer upon cheer by the anti-revisionists. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more appropriate 
than this symbol of the union of the two 
tyrannies that have dared to crush out indi- 
vidual liberty and responsibility. Perhaps 
the General of the Jesuits and some generals 
of the army here have for the moment for- 
gotten that fact in history known as the 
French Revolution—a revolution which will 
break out again if there are to be persons 
and classes above the law. It may be added 
that, to a man, the Protestants are for the 
upholding of individual liberty. Else why 
Protestantism at all? 
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A week ago, on the opening of Parliament, 
a characteristic exhibition of effervescence 
took place on the Pont and Place de la Con- 
corde, directly in front of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Fortunately, the shopkeepers in 
the Rue Royale, leading into the Place on 
the other side, had time enough to pull down 
their iron shutters; otherwise there might 
have been broken windows to add to the 
broken heads. Not that there were so many 
of the latter, either. How the crowd escaped 
with only twenty or thirty wounded and no 
killed is a mystery. But Frenchmen are 
agile as monkeys. After a given hour none 
but Deputies were allowed to pass through 
the Place, but long before that time the great 
square was filled with thousands of men de- 
termined to acclaim their pet representatives. 
As on the Place Wagran, here, too, the anti- 
revisionists were in the majority ; hence, when 
their popular orator, M. Paul Dérou'éde, 
appeared, he was greeted with salvos of 
applause. Before his carriage reached the 
bridge his long figure in its long coat was 
seen to rise, and, as he bared his head, his 
stentorian “ Vive l’Armée” could be heard 
even above the din of thecrowd. The cry was 
enthusiastically encored, and M. Dérouléde 
drove on like a conqueror. Indeed, he was; 
within half an hour he successfully led an 
attack on the Brisson Ministry and drove 
them from power. 

A greater orator now passes, and receives 
less attention. M. Jean Jaurés is not only 
the head of French Socialists, but has done 
yeoman’s service in speaking and writing in 
favor of revision. His paper is the “ Petite 
République.” The work begun so nobly by 
M. Scheurer-Kestner, Vice-President of the 
Senate, and by M. Zola is continued by this 
sturdy, thick-set, hard-headed, whole-souled 
advocate, and, as well, by even better-known 
politicians—ex-Minister Yves Guyot, whose 
organ is the “Siécle,” and M. Clémenceau, 
who writes daily in the famous “ Aurore.” 
The success of such work, in the face of 
such a foe; proves once more that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. 

Other men drive through too, especially 
the doughty-looking General Chanoine, then 
Minister of War, about to betray his Cabinet 
chief, the Premier. When we see such an 
irregu'arity on the part of a soldier of the 
highest rank towards his superior civil officer, 
what may we not expect of other soldiers? 
The sight of a uniform is quite enough to 
bring shouts from the anti-Dreyfus people. 
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The crowd, whether for or against revision, 
finally works itself up to such a pitch that 
the smallest incident produces unexpected 
results. A boy attempts to sell papers. 
What are they? Therightsort? Horrors! 
they are all the “ Droits de Homme.” His 
bundle is quickly snatched from him by the 
haters of that lively journal; other bundles 
are found, and a bonfire made of them. 
The excitement only increases as night comes 
on. Over there by the bridge a policeman 
has fallen, and the rioters are kicking his 
head as if it were a football. Other police- 
men save their comrade, and then follow 
arrests a plenty—not, however, without pro- 
tests and violence. And this is the Place of 
Peace! Out of her swathings of wreaths 
and ribands the statue of Strasbourg seems 
to smile grimly on all this nonsense. 

It was nonsense. It was like a French 
duel. There was much talk, many grand 
gestures, a general scrimmage, a very little 
bloodle‘ting, and no deaths. But “honor” 
was Satisfied. 

Now grand waves of men with waving 
plumes and horses with waving manes break 
through and sweep the Place from side to 
side. The Republican Guard, like a vast 
live broom, is clearing the Place. It is an 
inspiring sight; but one thinks, too, of Augean 
stables. 

On either side of the Place, in the Champs 
Elysées and in the Tuileries gardens, nurses 
in Normandy caps are quietly tending their 
charges, and the babies are busily making 
mud pies as if nothing unusual were taking 
place. They have been mud-pie-making all 
day, bless them! and they will be at it again 
to-morrow and other to-morrows, just as other 
babies have lived through other excitements. 

To-day, however, it is not the Piace Wa- 
gram or the Place de la Concorde which are 
the scenes of concentrated interest, but tke 
Palace of Justice or Court-House, one of the 
best-known buildings in Paris. It is a vast 
pile, and extends from quay to quay, for it is 
on an island in the Seine. It reaches from 
the Place Dauphine, occupying the end of 
the island, to the Boulevard du Palais; it is 
thus surrounded on three sides by the river. 
The Palais de Justice unites in itself the em- 
bodiment of many an architectural age. It 
is a jumble, true, but what an impressive 
jumble! It seems a bit like the French char- 
acter, the product of so many different cen- 
turies, governments, customs; and. like that 
character, it has its attractive and unattract- 
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ive sides. We approach the Palace by the 
Pont au Change, and from this bridge obtain 
a capital view of the long facade on the Quai 
de l’Horloge—so called because of the old 
clock on one of the towers, the oldest public 
clock in France. It is over five centuries of 
age, but of course has been restored and re- 
restored. It speaks to us of those ancient 
days when it beat time for the royal palace— 
a palace, however, which for four hundred 
and fifty years has been no royal residence. 
In previous visits we had seen the Sainte 
Chapelle, with its centuried glass, and the 
Conciergerie, or prison, where, during the 
Revolution, most of the unhappy souls des- 
tined for the scaffold were incarcerated. 
While one looks with deep interest on the 
cell of a Marie Antoinette, one regards the 
prison with still greater interest when told 
that Alfred Dreyfus, the prisoner now at 
Devil’s Island, will be confined here should 
he be brought back to be at the disposition 
of the Court. This transports us with a 
bound to the fact of to-day. 

In the present state of intolerance here— 
not only political, but also religious, as the 
Hebrew persecutions show—the Dreyfus case, 
essentially juridical, has been transformed 
into a perilous division. Indeed, no moment 
since 1789 seemed more pregnant for good 
or portentous for ill than that in which the 
revision of this trial hung in the balance. 
That the late French Cabinet finally demanded 
revision is due most of all to the austere rec- 
titude and indomitable courage of its head, 
M. Henri Brisson. Despite betrayals from 
supposed friends, despite intrigues from the 
Executive’s people, and despite threats from 
army Generals, he finally overcame the doubts 
of his Minister of Justice, M. Sarrien (to 
whom Madame Dreyfus had applied for a 
revision of her husband's trial), and caused 
the Minister to demand that the Court of 
Cassation, the supreme tribunal, should re- 
vise a sentence pronounced on tainted evi- 
dence. To show the feeling which has pre- 
vailed, it is enough to say that on the very 
first day of Parliament the Prime Minister 
was ousted from office by a majority of anti- 
revisionists. Fortunately, the demand had 
already been duly made and the legal pro- 
ceedings begun. 

In a present visit to the Palace of Justice, 
therefore, it is the Court of Cassation that 
chiefly interests us. We do not approach 
now by the Pont au Change, but by the Pont 
Neuf—despite its name the oldest bridge in 
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Paris. The Pont Neuf lies directly across 
the point of the island on which stands the 
Palais de Justice. What Paris-lover has not 
stood on that point by the statue of Henry IV. 
and enjoyed the splendid view down stream— 
the Louvre in all its glory, the bridges one 
after another, the Pont des Arts, the Pont du 
Carrousel, the Pont Royal, and the rest! On 
our left is the large Place Dauphine, ordinarily 
a grand bicycle ground for all the gamins of 
the quarter, to-day filled with several com- 
panies of soldiers to reinforce the police in 
case of need. For this is the day when the 
Court is to hear the demand for the revision 
of the Dreyfus case. On the two quays and on 
the boulevard there are more soldiers. The 
heavy portal of the Conciergerie is specially 
guarded, as is also the entrance reserved for 
the magistrates. The great gates are shut 
to-day—a little one is open at the left. The 
ordinary palace guards, the sergents de ville, 
and the municipal guard make up the police 
ranks through which one must go to enter 
the Court. Only those whose credentials 
have been passed upon by the authorities 
may enter. 

The southern fagade of the Palais was 
built about forty years ago, and is an unpic- 
turesque affair in comparison with the rest 
of the edifice. Between the Doric columns 
there are the statues one would expect to 
find—Justice and Truth and Prudence and 
Force and Chastisement and Protection. 
There are more interesting ones inside the 
vestibule, of Charlemagne, Saint Louis, Philip 
Augustus, and Napoleon. We pass along 
the Galerie des Prisons, and seemingly at 
every step a guard stops our progress and 
demands our passports. Barriers are actu- 
ally erected in certain galleries, while the 
elaborately decorated Galerie Saint Louis, 
leading to the Court of Cassation, resembled 
an armed camp. Even in the Court itself 
one saw the red pompons of the Municipal 
Guard. 

The Court of Cassation consists of fifteen 
judges. They meet precisely at noon, and 
their President, M. Loew, begins with no 
speech further than to declare that « the pro- 
ceedings are open. The Reporter is at lib- 
erty to address the Court.” Then up stands 
Councilor Bard and begins his long report. 
The silence from the rest (a contrast to the 
Zola trial) is broken only once, when the 
President observes some one in the audience 
furtively turning a pocket kodak upon the 
august assemblage. The offender is promptly 
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expelled, the President not being able to re- 
press an indignant “ That is unworthy of the 
place,” before inviting the Reporter to pro- 
ceed. In his cap and gown Reporter Bard 
is a distinguished-looking personage. His 
career has been extremely rapid and brilliant, 
and he is already regarded as a jurist of the 
first rank. Czesarians, clericals, militarists, 
and anti-Semites alike may well tremble at 
his conclusions. 

The next day Procurator-General Manau, 
a dignified and respect-imposing man, pre- 
sented his réguisitoire, or charge to the 
Court, covering all points. Let it not be for- 
gotten that, first of all his colleagues, M. 
Manau had proclaimed the condemned Zola 
an honest man. He did as much for Drey- 
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fus, reading the latter’s letters. In the first 
the prisoner says: “I amaccused of the most 
monstrous crime a soldier can commit. Even 
now I believe that I am the dupe of a terrible 
nightmare. But I hope in God and in jus- 
tice. The truth will come out in the end. 
My conscience is calm and tranquil, and 
reproaches me with nothing.” The last 
letter, four years later, ends with the words: 
“TI am daily waiting to learn that the day of 
justice has at last dawned for us.” “That 
hour,” exclaimed M. Manau, “seems to us to 
have come.” He was right. The next day 
the Court announced its decision to recog- 
nize the request as receivable and to declare 
itself ready to proceed to an official and com- 
prehensive inquiry. 


Christmas with the Children 


()= of the kindergarten Christmas 
songs gives so good a presentation 
of the different aspects of Christmas 
that I should like to take it as a starting- 
point: 


Christmas! Merry Christmas! 
We greet it with glee, 
With laughter and singing, 
So joyful are we. 
It brings us full stockings 
Crammed down to the toe, 
And fine Christmas trees 
On whose boughs presents grow. 
But we know a reason 
That is better than these 
For welcoming Christmas Day ; 
Listen now, please. 
Dear God sent a Christmas gift, 
Long, long ago, 
To make people happy 
And better, we know; 
And so we, too, try, 
As the day comes each year, 
To make our friends happy, 
And sad folks to cheer. 


Here we have the suggestion of the jolly 
Christmas with the stockings and the at- 
tendant ideas of Santa Claus and the reindeer 
and the chimney mystery, the delightful 
Christmas tree and its wondrous fruit; and 
then, after this exuberance of childish joy, a 
tender, thoughtful recognition of the origin 
of Christmas; and finally, as the outcome of 
this, deeds of love not only to friends but to 
some in need of love and service. This 
seems to me to sketch the complete Christ- 
mas, 


By Emilie Poulsson 


The Santa Claus idea has its advocates 
and its disparagers, and there is force in 
what both urge for and against the children’s 
belief in their patron saint. The only cau- 
tion which I think necessary to observe is 
with regard to the manner of giving the idea 
and of explaining it as a fanciful story when 
the child is older. The mother must not 
make Santa Claus too seriously real, and 
must not break with rude abrupiness the 
spell which she has woven in earlier days. 

The many pictures and rhymes about Santa 
Claus, with the yearly wonder of the stock- 
ing, are sufficient grounds, surely, for the 
child’s belief in him; but as the child begins 
to think and to ask close questions about 
Santa Claus, shall we not take that as a hint 
that we must begin to be less realistic in our 
stories of him, that we must let the spirit of 
Santa Claus show more and more, gradually 
eliminating the personality? 

We enjoy the innocent credulity which 
accepts our wonder stories so trustingly that 
the child blows letters up the chimney to 
Santa Claus, and puts Santa Claus’s name 
into the God-blesses of the evening prayer, 
or wants to make a present for Santa Claus, 
who is so kind. 

But we must be careful that we do not 
encourage the credulity over long; for, be- 
sides the shock of a sudden disillusion, there 
is the danger of inducing the child to pretend 
to a belief which he no longer really cherishes. 
Belief in Santa Claus should not be fostered 
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after the child has passed a certain stage of 
development. When the child begins to 
doubt, let him doubt. Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
says that the long experience in laying aside a 
lower for a higher phase of culture by doudt- 
ing opportunely, judiciously, and temperately, 
is one of the best elements in education. 

How, then, shall we help the child from 
the Santa Claus idea into the reality of 
love and generosity of which it is the 
symbol? 

One way which I have known to be suc- 
cessful is to let the child be a Santa Claus 
to somebody, giving gifts or doing little 
kindnesses without letting himself be known; 
the mother meanwhile keeping up the air 
of mystery and making the experience as 
delightful as possible to the child. Also, 
attribute happy surprises which come to him 
or yourself or others to some “ Santa Claus,” 
leading the child’s thought from the partic- 
ular personality to a general idea. But do 
not take away the happy fiction without giv- 
ing, or having given, the larger, sweeter truth 
in its place. The exchange may be made 
almost insensibly to the child. 

In a poem by Julia C. R. Dorr there is a 
most beautiful expression of, the spiritual 
reality behind the mythical Santa, and I wish 
that every child might learn it. The whole 
poem is beautiful, but the last stanza contains 
the essential idea. 

There is no title to the poem in the copy 
which I have seen, so I call it “The Real 
Santa Claus,” or “‘ Santa Claus’ Real Name.” 

There’s never a home so low, no doubt, 
But I in my flight can find it out ; 

Nor a hut so hidden but I can see 

The shadow cast by the lone roof-tree! 
There’s never a home so proud and high 
That I am constrained to pass it by; 
Nor a heart so happy it may not be 
Happier still when blessed by me! 


What is my name? Ah! who can tell, 
Though in every land ’tis a magic spell! 
Men call me that and they call me this, 
Yet the different names are the same, I wis. 
Gift-Bearer to all the world am I, 
Joy-Giver, Light-Bringer, where’er I fly ; 

But the name I bear in the courts above, 
My truest and holiest name, is Love! 


So much for Santa Claus and the stockings. 
The Christmas tree comes next in our 
song: 
And fine Christmas trees, 
On whose boughs presents grow. 


A new species of this wonder-bearing tree 
has sprung up since the kindergarten has 
prepared the soil. 


The kindergarten Christ- 
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mas tree, as you may know, bears fruit for 
papa and mamma and other dear ones; and 
the children who have worked for this glad 
result will get a fullness of joy never known 
to the child who is only a recipient of Christ- 
mas-tree fruits, and not a cultivator of them 
for his friends. 

The Christmas tree is a delight which out- 
lasts childhood, and I could wish that its 
fragrant greenery might be in every home. 
“So much work and expense,” do I hear? 
That is as you choose to make it. Almost 
any amount of labor and money may be spent 
upon a tree, but the blessed fact is that the 
joy given by the tree has no proportionate 
relation to those things. 

Our little child-song does not stop with the 
stockings and the Christmas trees. 

But we know a reason 
That is better than these 

For welcoming Christmas day ; 
Listen now, please. 

Dear God sent a Christmas gift, 
Long, long ago, 

To make people happy 
And better, we know. 

The story of the baby laid in the manger 
is, of course, the heart and center of all our 
talks and stories at this season. 

The baby, its strange little bed, its loving 
mother, the star of wonder, the watching 
shepherds, the wise men with the first Christ- 
mas gifts—what a precious, beautiful, child- 
like story it is! 

The wondrous life of the Man of Sorrows, 
the sacritice, the suffering, do not belong in 
our Christmas stories: the babe Jesus, the 
Christ-child, is for the children. 

In “ Beckonings of Little Hands,” Patter- 
son Du Bois speaks of one of his little boys 
whose interest in any stories of Jesus was 
first aroused by a picture of Jesus in the 
Temple, and the new conception that Jesus 
had been a child. He asked, “Did Jesus 
help people when he wasa boy?” At another 
time he said: “He was eight, wasn’t he?” 
meaning that Jesus was at one time a boy 
about his own age. “I could not get him,” 
aid Mr. Du Bois, “ to show so much interest 
in our Lord’s adult life; he always reverted 
to his childhood.” 

Through simple stories and simple carols 
oft repeated, and through the talks to which 
these will lead, the children will early and 
readily feel the connection between the origin 
of Christmas and its joyous observance. If 
in the home we sing the same carols year by 
year, the Christmases will be linked together, 
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and fond associations formed which will 
always give pleasure. 
Perhaps the children will learn only the 


- very simplest carols; but the parents can 


sing some of the grander ones to them, and 
the children will gradually grow up to them. 

The sweetest modern version of the Christ- 
mas story is the one by Nora A. Smith. It is 
published in “ The Story Hour ” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), and in « A Christmas Festival 
Service” (The Milton Bradley Company), 
and when you have read it, I think you will 
seek no further for your model. 

I once read St. Luke’s story of the shep- 
herds’ vision to two children—the younger 
one five years old. After I had finished I 
asked him to return the Bible to his mother, 
Charlie started, but when he reached the 
door he came back and said most earnestly, 
“But, Miss P. , when you are going to 
read any more stories like that—when you 
are going to read out of this book again, 
you'll call me, won’t you?” And when he 
went to his mother he could not say enough 
about the beautiful story which I had read. 

Returning to our little song again, we tind 
in the last two lines the culmination of the 
Christmas idea, though it is crudely and 
baldly expressed : 





And so we, too, try, 
As the day comes each year, 
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To make our friends happy, 
And sad folks to cheer. 

To get the full joy of Christmas the chil 
dren must be givers as well as receivers; 
give to show love and to make some one 
happy. Froebel recognized that the little 
child should be initiated into the “more 
blessed ” part. He shows us how to do this, 
as usual, by a childish game—“ The Flower 
Basket ”—in which the children make a bas- 
ket of their hands, and play that it is filled 
with flowers which they give to papa and 
mamma. He shows his reason for the game 
in the motto which accompanies it: 

Try to give outward form to thought 

That stirs a child’s heart, day by day ; 
For even a child’s love, left unsought, 
Unfostered, droops and dies away. 

As always, we see the child led to expression, 
to the completion of feeling and thought, by 
embodying them in action. 

The Christmas giving must develop from 
the daily loving, and in its reaction it will 
make the child more and more loving. The 
right Christmas spirit cannot be roused in a 
few days of hurried work and carol practice. 
It is too glorious a flower to grow in such 
haste. There is as little living reality in a 
Christmas celebration through which the chil- 
dren have been rushed as there is in a paper 
flower tied to a stick 


for Scenery 


By Arthur Reed Kimball 


&“ HE overburdened agriculturist can 
often get from his crop of posters 
more than he can get from his 
crop of wheat.” This was Sir Leppel Grif- 
fin’s discouraging contribution to “ Scapa’s” 
last official discussion of the obstacles to be 
encountered by a Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising—which is 
“Scapa” spelled out. One finds sad evi- 
dence of a like sordid point of view here in 
America in the testimony of Mr. E. S. Martin 
in “ Harper’s Weekly ” that this “ vandal in- 
dustry,” as he calls the industry of defacing 
rural scenery with vulgar advertising, has 
invaded, if not the sanctuary, at least the pre- 
cincts of the sanctuary. For last summer 
Mr. Martin “found advertisements painted 
in the sheds back of the country church” 
where he has “worshiped off and on for 
nearly half a century.” 


Per contra, looked at in another way, so 
shocking a discovery, indicating the degree 
of popular indifference, and by inference 
proving that this “ vandal industry ” prospers 
not a little merely through indifference, has 
its hopeful aspect in a discussion of what 
chance for preserving rural scenery may still 
be left. For Mr. Martin, in the paragraph 
quoted, testifies to what one determined per- 
son can accomplish in checking this industry 
if moved thereto. He records that Dr. G. 
Alder Blumer, Superintendent of the State 
Asylum at Utica, N. Y., has been successful 
in his effort to get rid of the advertising 
signs that “border the roadside between 
Utica and his summer home at Hart's Hill.” 
Not satisfied with this achievement, Dr. Blu- 
mer, so the Utica “ Press” states in a 1engthy 
description of his campaign, “has now ob- 
tained the consent of nearly all the residents 
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between Yorkville and the Utica end of 
Whitesboro’ Street” for the removal of ob- 
noxious signs. The “Press” expresses the 
hope that “ it will not be long before one may 
ride from Utica to Whitesboro’ without of- 
fense ” from such unsightly disfigurements— 
a ride then, one may say, whatever its length 
or other characteristics, to be accounted one 
of the most noteworthy rides in any well- 
settled part of America. 

Many may be surprised to learn—Dr. 
Blumer’s personal] testimony is here quoted 
and not the “ Press ” report—that the crusade 
was prosecuted with much less than the 
expected difficulty, although, of course, it in- 
volved a great amount of personal labor. 
The idea that advertising on barns, fences, 
and trees, or by huge placards erected in 
open fields, is a source of large income to the 
owners of the defaced property—as Sir Lep- 
pel Griffin testifies it often is in England—is 
simply a case of popular myth. In a great 
majority of instances nothing at all is paid 
for the “ privilege.” The advertiser’s agent 
takes consent for granted, and does his work 
without even stopping to ask a “by your 
leave.” Therefore, for their own protection, 
Dr. Blumer gives persons from whose prop- 
erty obnoxious signs are removed a little tin 
placard of warning that no “ ads ” are allowed 
on the premises. In other instances, where 
the opportunity for advertising is rated 
specially desirable, the current price for the 
vicinity of Utica is only $3 a year. With so 
small a return when anything at all is paid, 
and with no return in a great majority of 
cases, all that in general is needed is a per- 
sonal appeal and the argument that neighbors 
are removing the advertisements from their 
property. But this, unfortunately, is not 
always to be relied upon. Dr. Blumer says: 
“ To one of the men I remarked not long ago, 
‘I would like to be rich enough to give to all 
persons in this county, who allow their barns to 
be used in this way, more money for keeping 
“ads” off than for keeping them on.’ ‘That’s 
so, doctor,’ was his discouraging reply; ‘we 
ought to get more money for it than we do!’” 

What such a crusade as Dr. Blumer’s 
means in personal effort may be inferred from 
the fact that he has obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Good Roads League the addresses 
of 2,000 farmers in his county to whom he 
intends sending a “‘Scapa’’ circular. He also 
may give some short “ Scapa” talks at farm- 
ers’ meetings in his vicinity, as opportunity 
offers. To most busy men, with his respon- 
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sibilities, the idea that time could be found 
for esthetic activity of this sort would be 
dismissed as preposterous—despite the old 
maxim that if any extra work is to be done 
the busiest man one knows is the man to go 
to for it. Further, not the least hopeful side 
of the crusade is the interest in Dr. Blumer’s 
success aroused in women of other places. 
One lady in Peekskill, who writes to him for 
advice, says of her own efforts and those of 
her family ; “ We are constantly tearing or 
rubbing off those signs made of cloth or 
paper, but the majority are of tin and fastened 
exceedingly high up out of reach.” This 
lady, doubtless, is a type of many others the 
country over. It only needs that the enthu- 
siasm and energy of the sex receive intelli- 
gent direction and the stimulus ot successful 
example for the crusade against advertising 
defacement of rural scenery to become a 
National “ movement ” instead of a series of 
sporadic outbreaks of reform. Such a cru- 
sade appeals to the same esthetic patriotism 
which has led so many organizations of 
women to take up the task of cleaning the 
streets of unsightly litter, or of putting life 
and vigor into village improvement societies. 
A beginning made on the lines of Dr. Blu- 
mer's campaign, and a persistent push of every 
advantage gained—with roads here and there 
redeemed as constant object-lessons—are 
sure in time in any locality to create a sym- 
pathetic public sentiment, that, spreading, 
must eventually find legal expression in statu- 
tory restrictions. These will enable the 
friends of clean roads, as well as of good 
roads, to use compulsion where persuasion 
fails. Indeed, the hour for aggressive agita- 
tion was never more favorable, with a marked 
return of popular interest in the country, its 
beauty no less than its opportunities for out- 
of-doors life. In this popular interest in what 
makes the country attractive lies the one 
great chance for the future of rural scenery. 

In this connection the great practical ad- 
vantage of securing the co-operation of rail- 
road managers must not be overlooked. The 
Utica “ Press,” in an editorial comment on 
what Dr. Blumer has done, referred to the 
endeavor of Mr. George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent of the New York Central, 
“to lessen the number of unsightly advertise- 
ments ” along the line of that railroad. In 
answer to a personal inquiry suggested by 
the reference Mr. Daniels writes : 


for Scenery 


I have not been able to accomplish half as 
much as I would have been glad to, but the 
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Central has in the past ten years refused a number 
of very flattering offers, so far as money was 
concerned, from parties who wanted to introduce 
a systematic method of advertising in stations 
along our line and on the right of way. I have 
steadily urged that such a use of our buildings 
and right of way would detract from the comfort 
of our patrons very much more than any advan- 
tage we should gain from a revenue thus derived. 
So far we have never permitted anything of the 
kind in our buildings or on property controlled 
by the company. 


This most creditable statement, creditable 
alike to Mr. Daniels and the New York Cen- 
tral, is indorsed by the Central’s operating 
department, Mr. Van Etten, the General 
Superintendent, writing that to his knowledge 
there has been no infringement of the “ posi- 
tive instructions” prohibiting the use of the 
Central’s buildings or right of way for ad- 
vertising purposes, but adding: “ We have, 
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however, taken the matter up, and advised 
our Maintenance of Way Department to de- 
stroy all advertisements found along the line 
of the road.” 

If “soulless corporations ” are thus found 
willing to set the example of ridding their 
lines of travel of obnoxious advertisements 
so far as the matter is within their control, 
what may not be hoped from individuals and 
communities when once the popular esthetic 
conscience has been touched ? The argument 
that the eyes of patrons have rights, to be 
considered no less than the immediate chance 
of revenue for the road, is a sound one on 
the business side. As between two railways 
to the same point, one with a line of road 
placarded with staring signs and the other 
with a line of road free from such signs, there 
could be no question of the traveler’s choice. 


Books and Authors 


Books of the Week 


{Most of the books mentioned under this head were 
received by The Outlook during the week ending No- 
vember Il. Prices will be found under the head of Books 
Received in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented 
by fuller reviews of the more important works.] 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

We lately noticed Professors Sanders and 
Kent’s paraphrase of an important section of 
the Old Testamentin their “ Messages of the 
Earlier Prophets.” Zhe Epistles of Paul in 
Modern English: A Paraphrase, by Professor 
George B. Stevens, of Yale, isa work of similar 
kind and equal importance for a better under- 
standing of ideas often difficult for the ordi- 
nary reader to apprehend. Professor Stevens’s 
work on the Pauline theology attests his 
competency for the task of rendering the 
verbal translation given in our Bibles into a 
“thought translation,” which aims to express 
what St. Paul would probably have said had 
he written in modern English. For the help- 
fulness of this compare our translation of 
1 Corinthians vii., 25, “ Now concerning vir- 
gins,” with Dr. Stevens’s paraphrase, “ Re- 
specting the question which you raise as to 
parents giving their daughters in marriage ;” 
also the dictum in Romans xiv., 23, “ What- 
soever is not of faith is sin,” with its para- 
phrase, “One sins against his own moral 
nature when he does, in such cases, what his 
conscience is not clear in approving.” As 
in this last instance, it sometimes seems as 





if some redundancy might have been avoided ; 
while in such a passage as | Corinthians vii., 
3-6, modern modesty has been consulted by 
a studious brevity which veils the clearness 
of the common translation. In one point 
alone a paraphrase hardly improves the trans- 
lation—viz., the doxologies. One of these, in 
Romans i., 25, has been omitted, and its place 
taken by verbiage. All minor blemishes, 
however, detract little from the great value 
of Dr. Stevens’s work, which we can heartily 
commend as a most desirable addition to the 
apparatus for Bible study with which our 
best scholars are furnishing the people. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

The Unexpected Christ is a series of thirty 
evangelistic sermons by the Rev. Louis A. 
Banks, D.D., the subject of the first discourse 
giving to the volume its title. They are all 
brief, popular addresses, copiously illustrated 
with anecdote, always appropriate and often 
striking, and aimed at bringing the hearer or 
reader into discipleship to Christ. Charac- 
terized by great simplicity, they are interest- 
ing to read, and must have been effective as 
preached. (W.B. Ketcham, New York.) 

Addresses on subjects of academic study, 
delivered by the late Principal Caird to the 
University of Glasgow, have been collected 
in a volume entitled University Addresses, 
with a brief preface by his brother Edward, the 
Master of Balliol, Oxford. The regret often 
felt that John Caird published so little will 
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be at first mollified and then deepened by this 
posthumous volume, which evidences the loss 
sustained by the Scottish Church in the re- 
cent death of this eminent theologian, and 
philosopher. These Addresses are devoted 
partly to studies in science and philosophy, 
history and art, partly to great representa- 
tives of such studies, as Erasmus, Galileo, 
Hume, Bacon, and Bishop Butler. Among 
many choice passages that we have marked, 
that in which most readers will feel the deep- 
est interest dissents from the traditional be- 
lief that a modern nation like our own is sub- 
ject to the same law of rise and fall as the 
ancient nations. Not so, says Dr. Caird. 
The career of nations is now under different 
conditions. Causes of decay which anciently 
would have worked out national dissolution 
“are often neutralized and corrected by the 
influence of international public opinion and 
the free access of ideas from without.” The 
commercial and finarcial interest which mod- 
ern nations have in preventing the ruin of 
any member of the international partnership 
is an equally influential factor in the problem, 
though Dr. Caird does not mention it, while 
he compares the situation to that of a group 
of Alpine climbers, bound each to the other 
for security. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

The traditional as opposed to the modern 
views of the Canon of the Old Testament 
are maintained by Professor Green, of Prince- 
ton, in his General Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Since the great Delitzsch, as 
Dr. Green pathetically remarks, “yielded to 
the prevailing current,” it has been difficult 
to stem the tide of the new opinions. Dr. 
Green, however, does his best to fill the 
widening crevasse; ¢.g., he stands by the 
unity of the book of Isaiah, whose composite 
character has become a truism for most Bib- 
lical scholars, and devotes twenty-one pages 
to the rescue of Daniel from the late date 
which a general consensus seems fixing for 
it. Dr. Green's work certainly deserves the 
attention of those who would hear both sides. 
Its main defect seems to us to be in assum- 
ing that the phrase “Thus saith the Lord” 
gives the character of a divine revelation to 
whatever was said—a fallacy which a com- 
parison of Ezekiel xxvi., 7-12, and xxix., 17- 
20, conclusively disposes of. The critic may 
without rebuke imitate the prophet in assign- 
ing a variable value to that phrase. Dr. 
Green’s statement that he treats his subject 
“not theologically but historically ” is quite 
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true as to the formof treatment. But we do 
not know of any Biblical scholar whose criti- 
cal conclusions seem more controlled, how- 
ever unconsciously, by a theological theory. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Another volume has been added to the 
“ Heroes of the Reformation” series—PAzlip 
Melanchthon, the Protestant Preceptor of 
Germany, by Professor J. W. Richard, of 
the Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg. The 
celebration in 1897 of the four hundredth 
anniversary of Melanchthon’s birth brought 
out numerous monographs, of which Profes- 
sor Richard has availed himself, besides 
fresh researches in Germany. Melanchthon, 
long proscribed by theological fanaticism, 
has been late in coming to his rights. But 
he has at length come to them. The apostle 
of tolerance in an intolerant age, he is more 
justly appreciated now tkan even when 
Luther wrote, “ The whole Christian world is 
his debtor.” Professor Richard’s portrait of 
him does full justice to his noble character 
and splendid work, while it does not hide the 
failings which were the shadowy projection 
of his virtues. An autobiographical feature 
is given to the work by judicious selections 
from Melanchthon’s letters and other writ- 
ings. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 

In his recent Ingersoll Lecture on Human 
Immortality Professor William James, with 
his usual vigor and acuteness, has confuted 
“two supposed objections ” to the doctrine. 
The first, based upon the postulate, which 
he accepts, that “thought is a function of 
the brain,” he meets by showing that “ we are 
not required to think of productive function 
only; we are entitled also to consider per- 
missive or transmissive function, and this 
the ordinary psycho-physiologist leaves out 
of his account.” The second objection, the 
incredible multitude of fellow-creatures to be 
provided for in future, if immortality be a 
fact, harbors, in his view, “a tremendous 
fallacy ”—a conceit that would measure the 
requirements of the Absolute by our own 
consciousness of need. “It is absurd to sup- 
pose, simply because our private power of 
sympathetic vibration with other lives gives 
out so soon, that in the heart of infinite being 
itself there can be such a thing as plethora, 
or glut, or supersaturation.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


There has been a distinct need for a pop- 
ular account of the way in which the South 
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American countries acquired their freedom 
from Spanish rule. The history and con- 
dition of these republics will constantly be 
of more and more importance to the United 
States, and the bearing of their struggles for 
liberty on present problems is obvious. Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth is always a clear nar- 
rator, and his book called South America 
has intrinsic worth and positive timeliness. 
It is well and fully illustrated. (Doubleday 
& McClure Company, New York.) 

In A Short History of the United States, 
by Mary Platt Parmele, the author succeeds 
admirably in giving a brief, clear, simple 
narrative of events. Throughout causes and 
motives are thrown into prominence, minor 
and confusing details are omitted. We be- 
lieve this is a new edition of the book, but 
no volume dated 1898 ought to speak of the 
“ Greater New York” as a future possibility. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard’s latest * Little Jour- 
neys” have been to Zhe Homes of American 
Statesmen. Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, 
Samuel and John Quincy Adams, Jefferson, 
Webster, Clay, Jay, Seward, and Lincoln in 
their home surroundings and domestic rela- 
tions form the subjects of colloquially 
written essays, easy and usually pleasant 
to read. Mr. Hubbard in his methods of 
writing is a law unto himself, and is some- 
times a little too set on being original and 
offhand. The book is excellently illustrated. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Marion Harland’s Where Ghosts Walk is 
reminiscent of recent visits to “the haunts 
of familiar characters in history and litera- 
ture.” Burns’s cottage, Wolsey’s Hampton 
Court, the “ Old Cheshire Cheese” chop- 
house, Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row, sug- 
gest chapters semi-personal, semi-historic ; 
and on the Continent such topics as Cather- 
ine of Siena, John Keats in Rome, Dante’s 
“ every-day wife,” Savonarola at San Marco, 
and many others offer the occasion for hap- 
pily written sketches. Many fine photographs 
illustrate these little talks admirably, and the 
publishers have given every advantage of 
form to the book. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York.) 

In her “ Nineteenth Century” series Mrs, 
E. W. Latimer showed quite unusual skill in 
picking out and combining from many 
sources personal incident, anecdote, and odds 
and ends of historic value. In Wy Scrap- 
Book of the French Revolution the same 
skill is exercised to make a decidedly read- 
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able book. Among the material thus com- 
bined is a great deal that is not easily ac- 
cessible to general readers. Not the least 
integesting part of the book is found in the 
reminiscences of Thomas W. Griffiths, an 
American who lived in France during the 
Terror and the Directory. The fascination 
of the history of the Revolution is undimin- 
ishing. The general reader will find here 
very much of intense dramatic and tragic in- 
terest, with incidentally social sketches in 
abundance. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

Mr. F. H. S. Merewether, in his Zour 
through the Famine Districts of India, de- 
scribes the terrible crisis which has so sorely 
taxed the efforts of the British rulers and 
guardians of the suffering millions of their 
great Easterndependency. If, notwithstand- 
ing the heroic efforts of the overworked British 
officials, things were as bad as the photographs 
show, of which many, taken on the spot, are 
introduced, what would they have been under 
anative, or perhaps a Russian, administration? 
Such a book, the journalistic record of a 
traveler whose business it was to see and re- 
port, stops the mouths of those who cavil at 
England’s “ land-grabbing ;” her work among 
the backward races is a work of life-saving 
and of human betterment. It also stops the 
mouths of the faddists among us who are 
recommending the religion of India as a sub- 
stitute for Christianity. But for the religion 
whose superstitions interpose the most serious 
hindrance to Christian efforts to prevent star 
vation and extirpate the plague, humane re- 
lief and remedies would have achieved far 
greater success. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

In the abundance of “ Gladstoniana ” busy 
men in particular will find satisfaction in a 
brief monograph, entitled 4/7. Gladstone, by 
one who was his private secretary for five 
years, Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K.C.B. Not 
only has it the advantage derived from close 
personal intimacy, but it is lucidly arranged 
in chapters, which describe its great subject 
from various points of view, as he exercised 
his public functions and displayed his personal 
qualities. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

Mr. Sydney George Fisher’s Zhe True 
Benjamin Franklin is a very frank account 
of one of the most interesting and repre- 
sentative men this continent has yet pro- 
duced—a man about whom the world ought 
to know the truth, both as regards his 
strength and his weakness, his virtues and 
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his vices. Mr. Fisher has made an effort to 
tell the truth, and his bicgraphy will demand 
fuller treatment. (The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 

Miss Hattie Tyng Griswold, the author 
of “ Home Life of Great Authors,” has pre- 
pared what may be called a companion vol- 
ume in Personal Sketches of Recent Authors. 
In her list of recent authors Miss Griswold 
includes Tennyson, Renan, Robert Browning, 
and Mr. Stevenson, as well as Tolstoi, Kip- 
ling, and Barrie. The method is a familiar 
one, which finds acceptance with a multitude 
who care more to read about authors than to 
read the authors themselves. Each life is 
compactly told in its general outline, with 
some literary comment, in a pleasant but not 
very compact style. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago.) 


ESSAYS AND POETRY 


Mr. T. F. Wolfe, whose “A Literary Pil- 
grimage ” and “ Literary Shrines ” have found 
readers in other seasons, has made an attract- 
ive volume to which he has given the title 
Literary Haunts and Homes: American 
Authors, which comes near being a literary 
history, in the sense of indicating localities 
associated with the literary history of the 
city from the days of Irving to these days ot 
Mr. Stedman and Mr. Gilder. The volume 
is charmingly illustrated. (The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia.) 

Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. (Boston) 
have brought out in three uniform volumes 
Mr. Richard Hovey'’s Zhe Quest of Merlin, 
The Marriage of Guenevere, and The Birth 
of Galahad. lf we mistake not, one at least 
of these dramas has already appeared in 
print. The treatment of the Arthurian leg- 
ends at the hands of Mr. Hovey will be dis- 
tinctly distasteful to many readers, because 
it approaches the intrigues of the court from 
a point of view which seems to rob the legends 
of their moral quality. There is a world-wide 
difference between Tennyson’s treatment of 
the tragedy of Launcelot and Guenevere and 
Mr. Hovey’s treatment, 

Dr. Henry van Dyke's discussion of Zhe 
Poetry of Tennyson has had the good for- 
tune to reach its tenth edition, and now 
appears revised, enlarged, and with a new 
preface. Thata book of literary comment 
of so serious a nature and so admirable a 
quality should have found such wide reading 
is sufficient evidence that literary taste in this 
country is not so uncertain as we are some- 
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times told. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 
NOVELS AND TALES 


Three volumes of collected short stories 
by authors of note are worthy of cordial 
praise for quite different qualities. Ian 
Maclaren has written little fiction of late; 
the dozen or more tales in Afterwards and 
Other Stories (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York) have appeared at intervals within two 
years or more. Some of them give further 
welcome Drumtochty sketches, with Jamie 
Soutar, Domsie, Dr. Davidson, and other 
old friends again sturdily claiming interest; 
the rest are quiet studies of character in 
which devotion, unselfishness, and moral 
stimulus are presented in a sincere, straight- 
forward way with not a trace of pietism and 
with distinct literary art. The book has, all 
in all, less rich humor than its predecessors, 
but it is genuine in spirit and feeling and 
well worth reading. Mr. E. W. Hornung is, 
more than Dr. Watson, a story-teller for the 
story’s sake. Some Persons Unknown isa 
collection of English and Australian tales of 
incident, adventure, and society life, original 
in plot and workmanlike in execution. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) TZattle 
Tales of Cupid includes two or three lively 
and amusing love stories and two equally 
entertaining social comedies in dramatic 
form by Mr. Paul Leicester Ford. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York ) 

A not remarkably well illustrated or printed 
edition of Mr. Barrie’s charming /ess comes 
to us from Dana, Estes & Co., of Boston. 

The Macmillan Company (New York) have 
made into two attractively printed volumes 
Cooper's 7he Last of the Mohicans, with 
co‘ored illustrations by H. M. Brock. 

Stelanka: A Forest Picture,is the first 
story in a volume of short tales by the great 
Polish writer Henryk Sienkiewicz. The 
translation is by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, to 
whom the English-reading world is indebted 
for its knowledge of the more important 
works of this writer. The present stories 
are varied in subject, and while the volume 
as a whole is hardly equal to its predecessor, 
«“ Hania,” there are in it color, vigor, and nov- 
elty. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


PATRIOTISM 

The Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., whose 
volume of “Immortal Hymns and Their 
Story” obtained high commendation, has 
edited another collection, entitled /zsmortal 














Songs of Camp and Field. Perhaps it is too 
eariy yet to pronounce them all immortal. 
Robert Treat Paine’s “ Ye Sons of Columbia,” 
written in 1798, is hardly a living lyric now. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and “All 
Quiet Along the Potomac” are unequally 
endowed for longevity. The most that can 
be said in common of the immortals, their 
associates in this collection, is that they have 
obtained for their authors an undying name 
in the annals of literature. Dr. Banks has 
well done his work of editing them, giving 
the story of their birth and striking anecdotes 
connected with their history, together with 
biographical notices of their authors. A 
large number of portraits and illustrations 
adorns the volume. While its selections are 
mainly of native origin, some famous lyrics 
of other peoples who have contributed to 
our National growth have been deservedly 
naturalized, among them such as the “ Wa‘ch 
on the Rhine,” the “ Marseillaise,” the “ Blue 
Bells of Scotland,” and “Rule Britannia,” 
the latter of which has now become, says 
Dr. Banks, “a grateful song to patriotic 
Americans.” To all such his book is a thor- 
oughly grateful book. (The Burrows Broth- 
ers Company, Cleveland.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Gertrude Atherton’s writing for children 
has some of the faults of her novels. Zhe 
Valiant Runaways would be a capital boys’ 
story of adventure in California if it were not 
too melodramatic in incident and too inflated 
in language. With these defects it is still a 
spirited story. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) Zhe Lost City, by Joseph E. Badger, 
is a tale of a marvelous flying ship, and 
the strange discoveries and adventures of 
its occupants. It is too forcedly facetious 
and slangy to be a model boys’ book. (Dana, 
Estes & Co., Boston.) Quite the reverse 
fault is found in F. H. Costello’s Under the 
Rattlesnake Flag, a privateersman’s yarn of 
the Revolution; its talk is prim and prosy 
and delays the action. (Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton.) A commendable attempt to popularize 
the study of mineralogy by recording the 
talk and adventures of Boy Wineral Collectors 
in story form is only moderately successful. 
The information conveyed is sound and ex- 
tensive, but as a story the book is a dismal 
failure. (The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia.) 

A parlor play made out of the immortal 
Alice in Wonderland, by Emily P. Delafield, 
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was presented with artistic success at the 
Waldorf in New York about a year and a 
half ago. The dramatization for possible use 
by other troupes of children is now printed in 
a quaint and pretty book by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 

A curious, fantastical story of a boy and a 
bear is told in song and story by Albert B. 
Paine, and in clever pictures by Frank Ver 
Beck. Zhe Arkansaw Bear is an oddity 
and a delight. (R. H. Russell, New York.) 

The “ Young of Heart” series, published 
by Dana, Estes & Co. (Boston), has a fasci- 
nating title. Kipling’s Zhe Drums of the 
Fore and Aft should be read by Americans 
in the light of our own recent war experiences. 
It is not a pleasant story, but it vibrates with 
the great truth that experience is the one 
teacher for armies and for men. Beyond 
this, however, is the art of the writer which 
puts blood and brain, feeling and purpose, in 
every character. Rare Old Chums, by Will 
Allen Dromgoole, is inits simple heart-record 
almost a classic. Itis the uneventful record 
of an old man and a wise child living for and 
in themselves in the depths of the woods. 
So delicate is the story that it eludes charac- 
terization, and yet so strong in the real things 
of life as to make its every line an inspira- 
tion. Daddy Darwin's Dove-Cote, by Juliana 
Horatia Ewing, is too well known to need 
more than the announcement that it — 
in this delightful series. 

Laura E. Richards continues the story of 
the three cousins, Peggy, Rita, and Margaret, 
in Margaret Montfort. (Dana, Estes & Co., 
Boston.) The cousin who is the heroine of 
this story is “too good for human nature’s 
daily food.” A girl of eighteen who could 
display such wisdom in the management of 
chidren should be placed at the head of a 
boy’s reformatory, if her like exists. A mother 
in Israel would not be a circumstance to her. 

The Pilgrim Press also publishes Around 
the Yule Log, by Willis Boyd Allen, a col- 
lection of short stories, all Christmas stories 
of the usual character. The hungry are fed, 
the unhappy comforted, hard hearts melted, 
purse-strings unloosed that have been tied 
in hard knots. 

A Proud Little Baxter, by Frances Bent 
Dillingham (The Pilgrim Press, Boston), is 
the story of a brave, proud little lady of 
eight years who wins a victory. As Best 
Friend, by Jessie Wright Whitcomb, and 
Cyrus the Magician, by David Beaton, are 
published by the same house. The first is a 
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story of tenement-house life, with its shade 
and sunshine. “Cyrus the Magician,’’ the 
author declares, is written to show the method 
of magic, which he declares essentially vulgar 
and degrading, and “ the open reasonableness 
of the supernatural power of Jesus.” Cyrus 
the magician becomes Cyrus the apostle. 

His Big Opportunity, by Amy Le Feuvre 
(The F. H. Revell Company, New York), is 
the story of two brave boys. One forgives a 
certain priggishness in the story because, in 
spite of it, there are such clear glimpses of 
true boy nature. 

To the generations of readers who have 
followed the fortunes of Elsie with interest, 
the account of ZEdsze on the Hudson, with 
her grandchildren and other relatives, will be 
gladly received. This period may be called 
the study period of Elsie’s life. The journey 
on the Hudson follows the historic incidents 
and places on that beautiful river. Mrs. 
Findley has skillfully woven into the story the 
accounts published during and immediately 
after the Revolution, as well as the accounts 
and records of standard historical works. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

To the Stories of American History, by 
James Otis (Estes & Lauriat, Boston), has 
been added When Israel Putnam Served 
the King. This is a story of the French and 
Indian war, told in the usual manner of this 
sympathetic writer of boys’ stories. The 
same house publish 7he Cruise of the Comet, 
by the same author. This story of the priva- 
teer “ Comet,” Mr. Otis says, is based on let- 
ters written by a boy of fourteen, Stephen 
Burton, to a cousin, and that his part in the 
making of the book has been but little more 
than editor. This, too, is one of a series, 
“ The Privateers of 1812.” 

Every one knows that of all our auxiliary 
cruisers in the war with Spain the Yankee 
saw most active service. The Naval Re- 
serves on board of the Yankee acquitted 
themselves with credit, and had a lively and 
exciting time. In A Gunner Aboard the 
Yankee the story of the cruising and fight- 
ing is told with fun and spirit by “number 
five of the after port gun.” Admiral Samp- 
son furnishes an introduction. There are 
many photographs and drawings. (The Dou- 
bleday & McClure Company, New York.) 

The translation from the French of Marcel 
Schroob of Zhe Children’s Crusade, with an 
introduction by Henry Copley Greene, is a 
quaint, exquisite book. It is printed on 
hand-made paper, and has a cover design by 
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T. B. Miteyard. The book is a gem of book- 
making, on which the publishers (Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston) may be congratulated. 

The Master Sunshine, by Mrs. C. F. Fraser, 
is the latest addition to the Sunshine Library. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) It is a 
bright, happy story, with its moral—kindness 
to animals—hidden carefully, because a part 
of the plot. 

Two vividly colored illustrated books de- 
signed for very young children, published by 
R. H. Russell (New York), are of doubtful 
value from any standpoint. Zhe Awful Al 
phabet, by Oliver P. Tuck, is a series of twenty- 
seven drawings of exaggerated animals that 
in no wise disobey the second commandment. 
The rhymes hardly deserve thename. Sydz/’s 
Garden of Pleasant Beasts, by Sybil and 
Katharine Corbet, has in it some elements of 
fun. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Rivers of North America: A Reading Les- 
son for Students of Geography and Geology, 
by Professor Israel C. Russell, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is for amateur as well as 
professional students, for all who are inter- 
ested in learning how the hilly landscape, 
whose contour shows no change from century 
to century, acquired its features. Job ob- 
served that “the waters wear the stones,” 
but the immensity of the work thus done is 
as yet unsuspected except by the physiog- 
rapher and his pupils. In such a book as 
this he shows us the rivers at their time-long 
work of land-sculpture. It is a satisfaction 
to know that though in the end “the earth 
be removed, and the mountains carried into 
the midst of the -sea,” our habitable area 
is thus lowered only about one foot in nine 
thousand years. Meanwhile the destructive 
process is attended with esthetic benefit in 
the charm or grandeur of the natural scenery 
it creates. Professor Russell has certainly 
brought well within the scope of the general 
reader a subject regarded as a province of 
the learned. The book is well illustrated 
and indexed. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 

United States consular reports have ob- 
tained high commendation, but it is seldom 
that any of our consular representatives pro- 
duces a work of such value and attractive- 
ness to the reading public as Mr. Edwin S. 
Wallace, late United States Consul for Pales- 
tine. In his Jerusalem the Holy Mr. Wal- 
lace has embodied the literary fruit of his 
five years’ residence at Jerusalem in an 
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account of the modern city and its conditions, 
political, religious, and social, with a brief 
history of its past fortunes and some conclu- 
Sions as to its future. -The book is well fur- 
nished with illustrations and maps. Mr. 
Wallace was a student as well as an observer 
in Jerusalem. 
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ALLYN & BACON, BOSTON 
Ral, sees. 3 - Walter Dennison. A Junior Latin 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Glover, Elizabeth. The ate Art of Pleasing. $l. 
efferson Wildrider. $1.25 
hild, Frank Samuel. A Puritan Wooing. $1.25. 
THE BIBLE nana = ASSOCIATION, 


Miller, W. Haig. The Mirage of of Life. 15 cts. 
The Children of the Bible. 

THE BOWEN-MERRILL co. INDIANAPOLIS 
oh Edwin. When Knighthood was in Flower. 


$ 

Laughlin, E.O. Johnnie. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

Otis, James. Dick in the Desert. 50 cts. 
Dole, Nathan Haskell. The Mistakes We Make. 50 cts. 
The Fairy Book. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 

tleman.” 60 cts. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Grandfather’s Chair. 60 cts. 
Hocking, Silas K. The Culture of Manhood. 35 cts. 
= . Robertson. Blessed are the Cross-Bearers. 

cts. 
Rogers, J. Guinness. The Christian Ideal. 35 cts. 
Seward, Theodore F. Don’t Worry. 35 ag 
DANA, ESTES & CO., BOSTO 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson. Editha’s eunien, 50 cts. 
Otis, James. The Princess and Joe Potter. $1.25. 
Chatterbox for 1898. Edited by J. a Clarke. $1.25. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, BOST 

Hale, Rev. Edward Everett, D.D. The ‘Man Without 

aCountry. 50 cts. 
Charest — A. The Strange Adventures of Billy 

Tril 
Little Mr. aes _ of China. $1.25. 
R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 

Mitford, Bertram. ‘lhe Gun-Runner. $1.25. 


Vivian, Thomas J. The Fall of Santiago. $1.60. 


With Dewey at Manila. $l. 

Rogers, Mrs. Charles R. The Real Bismarck. $2. 

—," Clark. The Romance of a Midshipman. 
$1.50. 


BOSTON 
Gleason, cen wr The 1 by to Vergil. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Social Life in the British Army. By a British Officer. $1. 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. The Newcomes. 
dit by Arthur Pendennis. (The Biographical 
Edition.) Vol.8. $1.75. 
Watson, H. B. Marsiott. The Adventurers. Illustrated 
1.50. 


Slosson, Annie Trumbull. Dumb Foxglove and Other 
Stories. $1.25. 
Munroe, Kirk. a Copper Princess. $1.25. 
Stockton, — > The Associate a $1.50. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOST 
Bull, Jacob B. Fridtjof Nansen. "Translated by the 
Rev. Mordaunt R. Barnard. 30 cts. 
THE HELMAN-TAYLOR €0., CLEVELAND, 0. 
Barker, Laura Cooke. Society Silhouettes. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Peabody, James Edward. Laboratory Exercises in 
Anatomy and Physiology. 60 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Scud, Vida D. ‘Social Ideals in’ English Letters. 


Harte Bret. Stories in Light and Shadow. $1.2 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The House of the Seven Bables. 
Holiday Edition. 2 Vols. $5 
Wallace, Lew. The Fair God. a 2Vols. $7. 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Stone, Rev. S., D.D. Woods and Dales of Derbyshire. 


Taylor, Charles M. Vacation Days in Hawaii and 
$2. 
Flec notein, Alfred C. The Prince of Gravas. $1.25. 
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Knowles, Archibald Campbell. Joscelyn Vernon. 75 cts. 
Blanchard, Amy E._ Kittyboy’s Christmas. 50 cts. 
Habberton a With the Dream-Maker. 50 cts. 
— Mary A. Katie: A Daughter of the King. 


Wit He Humor Series. English, Irish, Scotch. 3 Vol- 
umes, each 50 cts. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Gannon, Anna. The a of Stradella. 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette. Mollie’s Prince. 
Charles Lamb and the ' one Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
With Portraits. f 
Brewer, E. Cobham, LL.D. The Reader’s Handbook. 


$3.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Parkman, Francis. La Salle and ‘the Discovery of the 
Great West. Vol. 3. The Old Régime in Canada. 
Vol. 4. Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis IV. Vol.5. (New L —s Edition.) 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Whishaw, C. M. The Chil aren’s. Year-Book of Prayer 
and Praise. $1.50. 
Walford, L. B. The Intruders. $1.50. 
Barrow, E.N. The King’s Rivals. $l ~ol 
A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YO 
The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited, ‘with an Intro- 
duction, by Arthur Symons. 40 cts 
Lewes, George Henry. The Principles of Success in 
Literature. 40 cts. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW Y 
Inman, Colonel Henry, and Colonel William F. Cody. 
The Great Salt Lake Trail. $3. 
Channing, Edward. A Students’ History of the United 
States. $1.40. 
Marshall, Emma. Under the Dome of St. Paul’s. 
Carlyle, Thomas. Sartor Kesartus. Edited by Israel 
ollancz. 50 cts. 
Milton, John. Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, 
and Other Poems. Edited by Israel Gollancz. 50 cts. 
Walton, Izaak. Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Her- 
_. Edited by Israel Gollancz. Vol. land 2, each 
cts. 


Farquhar; George. The Beaux’ peeing. Edited by 
. Macaulay Fitzgibbon. 45 cts. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, NEW YORK 
Price, Rev. E. D. Story of Religions. 75 . 
A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAG 
Merriman, Effie W. Sir Jefferson Nobody. of i 
Dunn, Byron A. General Nelson’s Scout. 3 
Taylor, M. Imlay. A Yankee Volunteer. 1. 25. 
CHARLES WELLS MOULTON, BUFFALO 
Blackburn, a, Masparet E. Katharine C onway. $1.25, 
Warren, Vallette. There Go the Ships, and 
After , ok, Days. §l. 
OXFORD numa” * enna, AMERICAN BRANCH, 
YORK 
The Holy Bible. Old —s New Testaments. Revised 
Version. With Readings and Renderings Preferred 
by the American Revision re, 
THE PILGRIM PRESS, CHICA 
tome, Rev. Delavan L., D.D. The eee of Oberlin. 
$ 


Sermons on the International s- i —ee Lessons 
tor 1899. By the Monday C 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., BOSTON 
Clark ion S., Mary Dana Hicks, and Waiter S. Perry. 
The Prang Elementary Course in Art Instruction. 
12 Numbers. Teachers’ Manual. Three Parts. 
REGENT PUBLISHING CO., BELLPORT, NEW YORK 
Witherspoon, Mrs. Isabella M. Rita De Garthez. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Hobbes, John Oliver. The Ambassador. $l. 
Chambers, Robert W. Ashes of Empire. $1.25. 
we _—— A Short History of the War with 


$1.25. 
Keble, Jona. The Christian Year. 75 cts. 

HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO 
Stoddard, William O, The First Cruiser Out. $1.50. 
Frederic, "Harold. Gloria Mundi. $1.50. 

Chap-Book Stories. Second Edition. $1.25. 
THE SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
Lathbury, Rev. Clarence. God Winning Us. 40 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Rylance, J. H., D.D. Christian Rationalism. $1.25. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK 
—— Elements of Sanitary Enginee 
ing. «~" 
CENTURY CO., NEW a 
Riis, Jacob _ * Out ot Mulberry Street. $1.2 
Gilman, Daniel Coit, LL.D. niversity a #2. 


Gilder, Richard Watson. In Palestine 

Hill, Robert T. Cubaand Porto Rico. $3. 

Bunyan John. The Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 
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The Open and Institutional Church 

The fifth annual Convention of the Open 
and Institutional Church, held at Worcester, 
Mass., November 2 and 3, was characterized 
by the discussion of practical subjects from 
the standpoint of personal experience. The 
address of William E. Dodge, Esq., of New 
York, on Wednesday evening, gave attention 
to the attitude of the intelligent middle class 
in our cities towards the churches. Grate- 
fully recognizing the fact that there was never 
a time when so many good works were being 
carried on as now, the question, he said, still 
confronts us, Is the Church of Christ living up 
to its high trusteeship? The wage-earning 
population of our cities have, to a great extent, 
become estranged from the churches. This 
intelligent middle class of our people will not 
go to the missions, for they refuse to be pat- 
ronized. It has been proved in many cases 
that they will attend and support churches that 
are planted among them and that furnish a 
ministry that meets not only their spiritual but 
their social need. The churches must come 
into close contact with men. They should 
all be open to the people, and there should be 
no barriers raised by money to any who wish 
to worship. On Thursday morning tne Rev. 
Charles Stetzle, recently called from Minne- 
apolis to take charge of the work at Hope 
Chapel, New York, gave some practical sug- 
gestions regarding Boys’ Club work. He 
showed the need of establishing these clubs 
in the crowded districts of our towns and 
cities in order to keep boys out of the saloons 
and other places of temptation. The primal 
idea of these clubs is to build character. 
Rules must be adapted as well as adopted, 
and to that end a definite plan of work should 
belaid down. ‘The remarkable success which 
Mr. Stetzle has had in this kind of work gave 
special interest to his suggestions. The Rev, 
George L. Perrin, D.D., pastor of the Every- 
Day Church, Boston, gave an address on the 
essential principles underlying the move- 
ment for which the League stands. Refer- 
ring to the twenty or more institutional activi- 
ties connected with his church, he said that 
no one of them was absolutely essential to 
its work, but open doors, an every-day and 
every-hour ministration in the name and 
spirit of Christ, were essential. He gave a 
remarkable testimony regarding the success 


that had come since the church had been 
placed on an institutional basis. As a family 
church it was declining in numbers because 
of its down-town location. Scarcely any of 
the members lived within half a mile of the 
church. Now it is filled to overflowing with 
a congregation gathered largely from people 
in the immediate vicinity. 

The Federation of our American Churches 
was discussed under three heads. The Rev. 
Dr. Everett D. Burr, of the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church, Boston, spoke of the “ Need.” 
His eloquent address showed that the demand 
of the hour is federation plus open church 
methods. The Rev. Dr. J. W. Hegeman, of 
New York, stirred every heart by his power- 
ful presentation of the opportunity that now 
offers for bringing the Christian and denomi- 
national forces of the country into federative 
relations. The subject was again taken up 
in the afternoon session, and the Rev. F. 
Mason North, D.D., Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the New York Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers in New York City, 
spoke of the work of this organization. He 
was followed by the Rev. Dr. Walter Laidlaw, . 
the executive Secretary of the Feceration, 
who stated the methods of its statistical work 
and the practical and helpful results already 
secured. In response to an overture from 
the New York Federation a resolution was 
passed, which, it is hoped, may result in impor 
tant action in the interests of co-operative 
service throughout the country. 

The Rev. Leighton Williams, of New York, 
read a paper on “ The Union of the Spiritual 
and the Social in the Christian Life.” Tender 
and evangelical in spirit, it expressed con- 
victions born out of personal experience in 
close touch with the life and need of one of 
the most crowded districts of the metropolis 
of the country. The heart close to Christ, 
the life close to humanity—this was its plea, 
“The Open Church” was described by the 
Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
and the worthy successor of the sainted 
Muhlenberg. Following his definition of an 
open church, Dr. Mottet briefly sketched the 
history of the church of which he 1s rector, 
which for more than half a century has illus- 
trated and exemplified the open church prin- 
ciples and spirit. From a pleain this church 
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and a gift of thirty dollars were laid the 
foundations of the great St. Luke’s Hospital. 
St. Johnsland and numerous other institu- 
tional activities find their center and source 
in this church, whose doors are open on all 
days. The Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, of 
Grace Church, Providence, made a plea for 
open church doors that was both eloquent 
and forceful, and an indictment of the present 
almost universal closing of these doors except 
during the hours of Sabbath worship. At 
the closing session on Thursday evening the 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D., Dean of the 
Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., 
gave an admirable and helpful address on 
“ The Social Mission of the Church.” The 
Rev. Dr. Watson L. Phillips, of New Haven, 
Conn., spoke to the question, Ought the 
churches in well-to-do sections in our cities to 
come into organic connection with work in 
the destitute districts? The Secretary of 
the League, Dr. E. B. Sanford, reported that 
in every respect the year had been the most 
prosperous in its history. The Convention 
met in Pilgrim Congregational Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Lewis, pastor. 


Death of Ex-President Samuel C. Bartlett 

The Rev. Samuel Colcord Bartlett, D.D., 
formerly President of Dartmouth College, 
died at his home in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, November 16. Dr. Bartlett for many 
years was a conspicuous figure in the edu- 
cational and ecclesiastical life of our coun- 
try. He was best known as Professor in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary and as 
President of Dartmouth College. In earlier 
life he held pastorates in Monson, Mass., in 
Manchester, N. H., and in Chicago. He 
was also Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Western Reserve College. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to papers and reviews, 
usually writing on theological subjects. He 
published several books, among which may be 
mentioned “ Life and Death Eternal” and 
“ Sketches of the Missions of the American 
Board.” He was always a conservative in 
his theology, and during the controversy in 
the American Board at first was strong in 
his support of the old policy. But as time 
went on his attitude changed, and from be- 
ing a conservative partisan he became one of 
the most generous and conciliatory of men, 
and it was largely due to his magnanimity 
and wisdom that the difficulty was so wisely 
and effectually settled. He was an able, 
earnest, brave man of the Puritan type of 
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half a century ago. Of his children a daughter 
is the wife of the Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D., 
of New York, and a son is a missionary in 
Japan. 


Dr. Thomas C. Hall 

The return of the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, 
D.D., son of the late John Hall, D.D., 
to this country, and his appearance in the 
pulpit so long honored by his father, is an 
event worthy of special mention. Dr. Hall 
preached to a very large audience in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on Sunday, 
November 13, and that fact gave rise to 
the rumor that he might be considered as 
a possible successor of his father. Among 
all who have been mentioned for that dis- 
tinguished position none would come so near 
to filling the place, and he would fill it full 
both intellectualiy and spiritually as well as 
physically. Dr. Thomas Hall has had a 
singularly successful career. He has been 
settled in Omaha, and in two churches in 
Chicago. His last pastorate in that city was 
in the Fourth Church, which first came into 
prominence under the ministry of Professor 
David Swing. Under Dr. Hall it regained 
its old position of leadership, but his health 
gave way because of the strain of his many 
duties, and for about two years he has been 
abroad. Dr. Hall much resembles his father 
in appearance and in his manly character, 
but in many ways differs from him. Heisa 
scholar with his eyes wide open to the prob- 
lems of to-day, both critical and social. He 
is an independent thinker, and a brave and 
fearless preacher of the truth as it has been 
interpreted to him. He would make an ideal 
successor of his father, and is just the type 
of man for such a throne of power; but, alas! 
he will not be seriously considered, and largely 
because he believes in the continuous revela- 
tion quite as earnestly as in that which was 
realized two thousand years ago. 


The Ministry and the Colleges 


An interesting series of statistics has been 
prepared by Professor John C. Schwab, of 
the Faculty of Yale University, showing to 
what lines of activity the graduates of that 
University have devoted themselves after 
leaving the institution. He has traced the 
vocations of in all about 7,500 graduates. 
Since 1840 he has full returns from the classes, 
and about 6,500 graduates are followed to 
their life-work from that year to 1893. At 
the end of the last century about 39 per cent, 
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of the students entered the ministry. During 
the first half of the present century about 
28 per cent. became ministers. ‘Since the 
Civil War the figure for individual classes 
has varied between 3 and 13 per cent., 
but the average figure for five-year periods 
has remained noticeably constant at 6 and 7 
per cent.” At first about one-third of the 
students became ministers, one-third lawyers, 
and the remainder were divided between 
other professions and business. In the tables 
of 1891-3, 35 per cent. were preparing for 
the law, 31 per cent. for business, 8 per cent. 
for medicine, 12 per cent. for teaching, and 
7 per cent. for the pulpit. Various inferences 
might be drawn from these figures, many of 
which would be false. In the earlier times 
few but those who intended to be ministers 
or lawyers went to college; now great numbers 
who intend to follow other pursuits seek a 
liberal education. Moreover, the proportion 
of those studying for tne ministry is far larger 
in some institutions than in others. But there 
are two other facts which also have to be 
considered. The ranks of the ministry in 
this country are continuously recruited from 
the Old World, especially Great Britain, and 
also from those who, if not so well educated 
as they should be, have by severe tests proved 
themselves to be efficient Christian workers. 
These statistics do not show that a much 
smaller proportion of persons are studying 
for the ministry, but they do show that a far 
larger number are studying for other profes- 
sions and for business. 


A Bicentennial 


Among the churches of the country few 
have had a more useful history than that of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia, which to this day perhaps is best known 
as “ Albert Barnes’s Church.” It has com- 
pleted a noble history of two hundred years, 
and it is fitting that the event should be 
appropriately celebrated. Among the speak- 
ers announced for this interesting occasion 
were the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D_D., of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary of Chicago; 
the Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., Moderator 
of the General Assembly; the Rev. George 
W Chalfant, D.D., Moderator of the Synod 
of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Stephen W. Dana, 
D.D., Moderator of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia; and the Rev. George T. Purves, 
D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, The pastor of the church is 
the Rev. George D. Baker, D.D. In earlier 
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times this was one of the largest and strong- 
est churches in the denomination. It is stul 
strong, but is in a down-town location. It 
will always be associated with the ministry 
of Albert Barnes, during whose pastorate it 
was more prominent, if not more useful, than 
it had been before or has been since. 


Resignation of Dr. Rylance 

The resignation of the Rev. Joseph H. 
Rylance, D.D., rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
removes from active service in New York a 
minister of conspicuous ability and usefulness. 
For twenty-seven years he has served the one 
parish, which is now far down town, but which 
a few years ago was one of the wealthiest on 
Manhattan Island. He succeeded such men 
as Henry Anthon, D.D., and Alexander Vin- 
ton, D.D.; and, while the upward movement 
of population has left St. Mark’s stranded in 
the region of the Bowery, the ministry of Dr. 
Rylance has been singularly successful. He 
is more interested in theology than in eccle- 
siasticisom. He is a Broad Churchman and 
an able exponent of the “new theology.” 
He began his ministry in England, but has 
been in the United States since 1863. He 
had served parishes in Cleveland and Chicago 
before coming to New York. His peopie 
have made him Rector Emeritus and pro- 
vided for him a suitable salary during his 
life. In speaking of this subject the resolu- 
tions adopted say: “ We make record of the 
fact that we offered to him a larger sum, 
which he declined, in which declination he 
followed precedents set by himself, having 
twice upon his own motion reduced his own 
compensation—precedents so unusual as to 
be worthy of special mention” Dr. Rylance’s 
resignation was hastened by an affection of 
the throat which compelled him to cease 
from labor for a period. With his wife, he 
expects to sail for Europe in December. 


Rabbi Gottheil’s Silver Jubilee 

Few ministers are more worthily or uni- 
versally loved than the genial and noble 
Rabbi of the Temple Emanv-E] in this city. 
For twenty-five years he has ministered to 
what is probably the largest and most promi- 
nent congregation of Jews in the United 
States. While absolutely loyal to his own 
convictions, he has been in loving fellowship 
with ministers ot other denominations, and 
has been hopeful to all whom his influence 
has reached. Among his public utterances 
which we distinctly remember was one at the 
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Unitarian Club in New York on the subject 
“ Morality—what is better?” He made at 
that time a noble plea for spiritual religion 
as the only enduring foundation of individual 
and social morality, Among the many trib- 
utes which were paid to the late Dr. Wiliam 
M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, none 
was abler and none more heartfelt than 
Rabbi Gottheil’s. The spectacle of a Jewish 
Rabbi in fervid eloquence eulogizing the ser- 
vices of one who was trained a Scotch Pres- 
byterian was a sight not soon to be forgotten. 
The celebration of Dr. Gottheil’s silver 
jubilee occurred on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 18. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Joseph Silverman, D.D., the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, D.D., and by Rabbi Gottheil. Reso- 
lutions were read which had been adopted 
by the officials of the Synagogue, “ thanking 
their pastor for his long labors, praising him 
for what he had accomplished, and congratu- 
lating him on the anniversary.” On the plat- 
form sat some of the most conservative 
ministers in New York and some of the most 
liberal side by side with eminent Jews. 


A New Catechism 

One result of the Federation of Free 
Churches in England has been the prepara- 
tion of a catechism by a joint committee 
which has been at work for more than 
two years. It should be remembered that 
this Federation includes all the evangelical 
churches of England except the Established 
or Anglican Church. The new work is one 
in whose preparation the ablest men of the 
Baptist, Wesleyan, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and, we believe, Quaker de- 
nominations have participated. It will be 
signed by the leaders of all the evangelical 
denominations in Great Britain, and will be 
issued simultaneously in England and Amer- 
ica. This is the first approach to something 
like an Ecumenical Catechism which has 
appeared since the Reformation, and we 
watch for its publication with great interest. 


College Christian Association at Wellesley 

This Association, which includes both 
faculty and students, was organized before 
Wellesley had passed her first decade, for the 
purpose of strengthening Christian fellowship 
and effort. One of the main objects to which 
the Association devotes itself now is the rais- 
ing of money to support Dr. Julia Bissell, a 
medical missionary in India; an average sum 
of $1,000 being aggregated toward this end 
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each year. The work of the Association is 
carried on almost entirely through committees, 
of which there are eight. The features touch- 
ing most intimately the lives of the students 
are the Thursday evening devotional service 
and the Sunday Bible class. Two out of 
every three of the Thursday services are con- 
ducted by faculty or students, a speaker from 
out of town being often invited to take charge 
of the third evening. For their guidance in 
studying last year the Bible class took up 
Robert E. Speer’s “ The Man Christ Jesus.” 
The services for one Sunday evening in each 
month were under the auspices of the Mis- 
sionary Committee of the Association, with 
the result that during the year addresses were 
made by various home and foreign mis- 
sionaries. The Temperance Committee also, 
having as its object the awakening of in- 
terest “in the great work being carried on 
in the outside world by the temperance 
workers,” had several meetings, and at the 
last of these was addressed by Mrs. Baker, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
Two distinct branches of work were in 
charge of the General Religious Commit- 
tee, one in connection with the Sherborn 
Reformatory Prison, a half-dozen miles dis- 
tant, the other with the Needlework Guild. 
The prison work consisted of bi-montnly 
talks before the women prisoners, by differ- 
ent students. Meanwhile the Needlework 
Guild collected articles for a missionary box 
to be sent abroad. The Indian Committee, 
in turn, sent a large, well-filled box at Christ- 
mas-time to some Western Indians. The 
aim of the Correspondence Committee is to 
keep in touch with the Wellesley women 
(there is a goodly number) who have gone to 
the foreign field, and likewise to bring to 
those at home something of the enthusiasm 
and spiritual impulse which sent them forth. 
The duty of the Reception Committee of the 
As: ociation is to welcome newcomers at-the 
opening of each college year. Members of 
this Committee meet each incoming train, 
while in College Hall other members main- 
tain a Bureau of Information. The Asso- 
ciation aims to include as many as possible 
in active work, and out of the nearly eight 
hundred instructors and students a very large 
majority hold active membership with the 
Association. A chapter of the College Set- 
tlements Association, established about six 
years ago, has a large membership, and helps 
to support the work of the Boston settlement, 
Denison House. 



































Correspondence 


A Correction 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the number of The Outlook for Novem- 
ber 12 a notice is given of the recent meet- 
ing of the American Section of the Executive 
Commission of the “Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches throughout the World hold- 
ing the Presbyterian System.” This report 
contains one or two statements which need 
correction. For instance, the Rev. Dr. 
J. Addison Henry, of Philadelphia, was not 
elected a member of the Commission in place 
of the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New York, but 
was chosen to take Dr. Hall’s place on the 
Committee on Work on the European Con- 
tinent. Dr. Henry has been for some time a 
member. Further, it was stated that the 
Commission “ decided that six months’ delib- 
eration was necessary before they dared 
appoint a committee on great questions of 
public morality.” That the Commission made 
the subject of the appointment of a standing 
committee on morality a matter for consid- 
eration at the next meeting, which is to be 
held at Richmond, Va., on April 13, 1899, is 
true. The Commission also ordered that at 
the same meeting the question of the ap- 
pointment of a Standing Committee on Young 
People s Societies should be considered. But 
the Commission has no power to constitute 
such committees. All that it will be able to 
do next spring, under the Constitution of the 
Alliance, will be to refer, with favorable 
action, the establishment of these two com- 
mittees to the seventh General Council of 
the Alliance, which will meet in Washington, 
D. C., September 27 to October 6, 1899. 
The Standing Committees of the Alliance 
are consti uted only by the Council, and each 
Standing Committee is composed of two 
sections, one for the Western or American 
branch of the Alliance, and the other for the 
Eastern or European section. That there 
were differences of opinion as to the advis- 
ability of establishing one of the Standing 
Committees above referred to is a fact. But 
objection to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee was made by only two members of the 
Commission, and the change in the title of 
the proposed Committee was made because 
the idea of ‘‘ Reform” may mean, Reform of 
the National Constitution by the insertion of 
the acknowledgment of God, or Prohibition, 





or Municipal Reform, etc.,etc. It should also 
be added that the gentleman who proposed 
the Committee, the Rev. Professor John Mc- 
Naugher, D.D., is one of the representatives 
on the Commission of that most orthodox 
Church, the United Presbyterian. 
Wo. Henry ROBERTS, 
American Secretary of the Alliance. 


A Tribute to Mr. Bayard 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

It was my pleasure to meet Mr. Thomas 
F, Bayard on the steamer St. Louis in the 
summer of 1897, between New York and 
Southampton, and in a small measure renew 
my acquaintance with him as a boy (myself) 
and near neighbor. Having seen him but 
little, if any, in the last twenty years, I asked 
him what he considered his home, feeling 
uncertain whether Wilmington would satisfy 
aman of such reputation and attainments, 
and whether England had not proven, as in 
some other cases, of more attraction for the 
closing years of his life. He turned slowly 
to face me, and pathetically and very delib- 
erately said, “ What place would you think I 
would call home?” then spoke sadly of the 
changes in his associates and friends of his 
native town. 

On the same steamer, returning to England 
for a vacation, was an English sea-captain, a 
cosmopolitan, equally at home in London, 
New York, or Rio Janeiro. He could, from 
personal experience, confirm Kennan’s nar- 
ratives of cruelty to Siberian exiles, and had, 
as a lad, been put in irons on a British 
steamer for attempting to shoot one of the 
overseers who was lashing an unfortunate 
woman, of evident refinement, loading the 
vessel with coal at a Siberian port. Speak- 


.ing of Mr. Bayard, the captain abruptly said, 


“We love Mr. Bayard.” I asked him, 
“Why?” “Because he always says and 
does the right thing.” More than ever was 
I impressed with the thought that in making 
himself beloved by the English people he 
could in no surer way have developed and 
prepared the way for the present cordial feel- 
ing between our Government and that of the 
British Isles; and, what is more, between 
our people and theirs. 

In January last I met Mr. Bayard in very 
different surroundings—seated in a front 
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pew of the Old Swedes’ Church at Wilming- 
ton, with its two hundred years of history— 
worshiping in the church of his fathers, 
among the poor but worthy, he rising slowly 
and joining in the responses, the more im- 
pressively because often a trifle behind the 
minister and congregation. 

It was, to my mind, a picture of the best 
of American life, a man honored as scarcely 
another American had been by Queen Vic- 
toria and her people—himself of royal de- 
scent, but honored rather for himself and 
his people; and the simplicity of the scene 
made an impression not to be forgotten. 

S. E. H. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t¢ is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those uho find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Can you tell me whether there is in this city 
any organization which has for its object the 
instigation of emigration from the city into the 
country? Each year, as one returns from the 
fresh, sweet-smelling country to the dusty, 
crowded, nerve-destroying streets, one wonders 
if there are not hundreds who would gladly ex- 
change the latter for the former, did they but 
know where to go where they would be sure to 
find work. Constantly one hears of the cry in 
the city for more work, and the cry in the coun- 
try for more workers. If both voice a need, 
it seems strange that they do not hear each 
other. GC. L. D. 


The Cooper Union Labor Bureau, No. 15 
Cooper Union, New York City, for several 
years has been sending men without work in 
the city to places in the country in need of 
workers.. Last winter they sent out two or 
three hundred men. The State Employ- 
ment Bureau, whose headquarters are in 
Albany, with a branch office in this city, is 
conducted by the Department of Labor, and 
from its knowledge of the conditions of labor 
throughout the State is constantly endeavor- 
ing to keep the various trades informed of 
localities where their services are wanted. 


1. Can you tell me the probable meaning of 
Christ when he said: “ From the days of John 
the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and men of violence take it 
by force”? 2. Is there any accepted tradition, 
that you are aware of, of the final fate of the ark 
of the covenant at the capture of Jerusalem by 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar extant among Jew- 
ish scholars? 3. Can any of the readers of 
The Outlook give information where a book 
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published about 1856, entitled “Captain Canot, 
or Twenty Years an African Slaver,” can be ob- 
tained? Name of publisher is unknown to the 
writer. P; 


1. He meant that the sovereignty of right- 
eousness (the “kingdom of heaven”) is not 
to be realized among men except by an ener- 
getic struggle. The Greek word employed 
denotes either “ force ’ or “ violence,” accord- 
ing to the connection. Jesus did not mean 
violent men, but forceful men. 2. None 
that we are aware of. 3, Referred to our 
readers. 


1. What book best sets forth the “modern 
theology”? Does Fairbairn’s “ Place of Christ 
in Modern Theology”? 2. What is the best 
commentary on the “ Pilgrim's Progress ” ? 

Cows. 

1, Professor W. N. Clarke’s “Outline of 
Christian Theology ” is better than Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s book (Scribners, New York, $2.50). 
Another good book, giving more prominence 
to the social side of Christianity, is “ The 
Divine Drama,” by G. R. Pike (Macmillan, 
New York, $1.50). 2. “Bunyan’s Characters,” 
by Dr. Whyte, of Edinburgh (can be ordered 
by any bookseller from Oliphant, London, 
2% shillings), together with Dr. John Brown’s 
“Bunyan: His Life, Time, and Work” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $4.50). 


The belief that the originals of Raphael’s 
“Hours” have been destroyed arose naturally 
from the fact that the room in the Vatican on 
whose walls they were painted as panel pictures 
belongs to a suite of apartments closed for many 
years to visitors. We are now told that the Pope 
has given orders that certain necessary changes 
and repairs be made, in order that these rooms 
may again be opened to the public. There are 
Americans who have recently seen Raphael’s 
“ Hours,” and many more may hope to do so in 
due time. M. H. B. 


If “A. H.” desires a history and description 
of Raphael’s “ Hours,” a complete account can 
be found in a book by Miss Mary Williams, 
published in Boston by Little & Brown, perhaps 
eight years ago. Miss Williams was a resident 
in Rome for many years, had private access to 
the Vatican, and eminent help in preparing this 
account. The book is finely illustrated. The 
retail price is $10, and it ought to be in every 
library. L. W. b. 


Could you orany of your correspondents put 
me in the way of securing a copy of a poem in 
which the analogy is drawn between the revolu- 
tion and rotation of the earth and the ideal 
Christian life? The refrain is somewhat in this 
wise : 

“ Onward forever, forevermore onward; 
And ever she turns herself trustingly sunward.” 


H.O. J. 
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A Bee Hunt 
By Mrs. Annie Hamilton Donnell 

Lynn’s face and Betty’s were full of de- 
lighted mystery, and even little Fitzpatrick’s 
roly-poly countenance radiated the joy of 
secrecy. 

“We're de-fectives, mamma—pink ones,” 
announced Fitzpat’. 

“Oh, ho, you funny chicken!” laughed 
Lynn. “ He means deéectives,mamma. Uncle 
Spence said we'd play be Pink’ton men, you 
know.” 

“ Dear me, you frighten me! ’ cried mamma, 
in mock dismay. 

“Oh, ’tisn’t you—we aren’t a-going to de- 
tective you, mamma,” Betty exclaimed, hop- 
ping up and down in glee. “It’s dees.” 

“ Bees? Then it’s a bee-hunt in the wind, 
is it?” 

“Yes’m, with Uncle Spence,” Lynn ex- 
plained; his eyes shone with excitement. 
“Won't it be splendid? We'll bring you 
home oceans o’ honey! You track ’em this 
way, you know—with strings. One string 
goes this d’rection—so, and the other one so.” 
Lynn’s arms waved wildly toward mamma. 
Then he crossed them at the little brown 
wrists. 

“ And where the strings criss-cross, s0, you 
find a bee-tree, and chop it down, and—” 

‘Ho, there, Pinkertons—forward, march !” 
called Uncle Spencer’s big, cheery voice. 

“ Off with you!” mamma laughed, “ and I 
hope Uncle Spencer’s lines won’t get as 
tangled as yours, Lynn!” 

It was late September, and how gay the 
woods were! How clear theairwas! How 
the cedar-birds and the cow-blackbirds were 
chattering, and the chestnuts were dropping ! 
Just to be out-of-doors was a treat; and then 
to feel as if somewhere ahead, in the scarlet 
and gold woods, was a bee-tree waiting to be 
“ detected !” 

Uncle Spence and Lynn carried what 
Fitzpat’ called the “ baggages.” There was 
the little box of honeycomb to trap the bees 
with, the compass, the ax, and the pail to 
carry the honey home in. 

“ But where’s the strings, Uncle Spence ?” 
asked Betty, in sudden alarm. 

“To find the bee-tree with, you know,” 
explained Lynn. 





“Oh!” Uncle Spence laughed, and tapped 
his compass lightly. 

“In here, Betty,” he said, “ but not wound 
into aball. They’re only imaginary ‘strings,’ 
chick.” 

When they got to a fence on the outskirts 
of the woods, Uncle Spence set down the 
honey-box and took off the cover. 

In the goldenrods close by the bees were 
humming, and he caught one deftly and 
slipped it into the box. How quickly it 
buried its nose, and, presto! half its fuzzy 
brown-and-yellow coat, in the sweet mass ! 

Presently, honey-loaded, it rose slowly into 
the air, and, after circling about uncertainly 
a minute, flew straight toward the woods. 

“Good!” cried Uncle Spence. “We'll 
try it again.” 

Another bee, and another, followed the 
first, with their loads of sweets. Then they 
all came back again, with recruits, for more. 
With the compass Uncle Spencer found the 
exact direction of their flight, and they all 
followed it into the woods, breaking branches 
and hacking tree-trunks—“ blazing a path,” 
Uncle Spence called it. 

“There, that’s far enough, I think,” he 
said, after a while. “ Their tree must be quite 
near, because the bees flew back so quickly. 
Now we'll go back to the fence and begin 
all over again a few hundred yards further 
on.” 

The box of honeycomb was set down in a 
new place, and again the unsuspecting little 
bees loaded themselves from it, and hurried 
away home. Again Uncle Spencer found 
the direction they went, and followed it up 
carefully. It was not all done in a twinkling 
—oh, no—for sometimes they lost the traces 
of the little brown fellows altogether, and 
sometimes they proved to be “ tame” bees, 
and flew off to their hives on some farm. 

It took patient watching and waiting, and 
such sharp eyes, before they could be quite 
sure. 

When they had gone half a mile on their 
second “ line,” suddenly Lynn cried excitedly, 
“Here’s the birch-tree you chopped into, 
Uncle Spence—oh, and here’s where I broke 
off twigs !” 

Sure enough, they were crossing their first 
“ line ;” the bee-tree must be near! 
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It was a thrilling moment; and how much 
more thrilling still when little Fitzpat’ discov- 
ered a fat bee squeezing out of a crack in 
one of the tree-trunks, 

The bee-tree! the bee-tree ! 

The rest of it was thrilling, too, especially 
when the bewildered bees swarmed out of 
the cleft trunk and made a dizzy black cloud 
in the air. But who was afraid, when Uncle 
Spence said, “ Poh, you zeedn’t be, one speck ! 
Bees don’t sting un-’fraid folks—it’s only 
*fraid cats.” 

“I think bee-hunting’s the most fun there 
is,” Lynn declared at supper-time. 

Betty took another slow, enjoying bite of 
her bread and honey. “’Cept ¢izs fun,” she 
said, 


His Thanksgiving Dream 
By Agnes M. Smith 
Three plates full of turkey with cranberry 
sauce, 
And four or five vegetables, too, 
And candy and raisins and ice-cream and 
pie— 
Poor Tommy! How little he knew 
What a quarrel they’d have in his little 
insides 
In the course of that Thanksgiving night! 
The people he dreamed of were all so mixed 
up, 
He couldn’t get one of them right. 
Miss Muffet was sitting on something quite 
high, 
It wasn’t a tuffet at all; 
It looked very much as if—yes, it must be! 
It was, Humpty Dumpty’s red wall! 
And Humpty see-sawed with Miss Margery 
Daw— 
He tumbled, and came down too soon; 
And Little Red Riding Hood, dear little girl, 
Ran away with the Man in the Moon. 
King Cole, he was busily shaving the pig; 
The barber was singing “ Ding Dong!” 
The maid wasn’t hanging out clothes as she 
should, oa 
She was singing the sixpence song. 
Jack Horner was asking the little black sheep 
To give him a bag full of wool ; 
And “Diller a Dollar,” that ten o’clock 
scholar, 
For once was quite early at school. 
Now “ Rockaby, baby, upon the tree-top ” 
Was queer for Tom Tucker to sing. 


The Queen ate her honey with Little Boy 


Blue ; 
The little dog laughed—at the King! 
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Now Little Bo Peep rode to Banbury Cross 
So fast that Cock Horse couldn’t stop ! 
When Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 

board, 
She found it was full to the top! 


Now Tommy slept badly because of all this; 
He hated his pie and ice-cream, 
And he was right glad, when he woke up next 
day, 
To find it was only a dream. 


A Happy Family 


in Africa is a family who certainly must 
be very fond of animals. They have as pets 
a wildcat, an ape, an English terrier, a black- 
and-tan with four little puppics, and a lion 
cub, in addition to goats, sheep, hens and 
chickens, and ducks. All these queer pets 
live together most amicably, each having the 
food which it best likes ; and, strangest of all, 
these animals have a cook whose business it 
is to prepare the food the way each of the 
pets likes it. The lion cub’s name is Moto. 
The lion cub was so beautiful that his owner 
was offered a large price for it, and when it 
was five months old he started with the cub 
for the train, fifteen miles away. The whole 
journey was made in a bullock-cart. All the 
family cried when Moto left, and the other 
pets were quite dull and lonesome for several 
days. After a journey of one hundred and 
sixty miles by train to the coast, which the 
owner of the cub made with him, the cub’s 
picture was taken, in order that the family 
might not forget entirely how Moto looked, 
and then he was put aboard the vessel for 
England. 


Friendship 

Surely there can be few greater pleasures 
than establishing such intimacy with the birds 
about our homes that they know no fear 
when they see us. A gentleman living in 
Florida tells a beautiful story of the friend- 
ship which he and his wife established with 
a dear little humming-bird and his wife. 
These little humming-birds, usually so afraid 
of human beings, will drink from a cup which 
this gentleman or his wife holds. The gen- 
tleman tells how he’ began to train the birds. 
First he would stand in one place near a 
jasmine-vine on his piazza which for some 
reason was very attractive to this pair of 
birds: They worried at first, but after a time 
came nearer and nearer, hovering about the 
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vine, and at last alighted on it. When they 
had done this every day for a week, the gen- 
tleman put some sugar in a saucer, dissolved 
it in a little water, and, holding his hand very 
steady, waited for the birds to come to the 
saucer for a sip, which they did; and those 
two little creatures after that would call in 
the mornings for their taste of sugar. The 
gentleman put the saucer down on the piazza, 
but soon discovered that little birds, like little 
boys, may be too fond of sweet things for 
their own good, for he noticed that the birds 
were not so well that afternoon. After this 
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discovery he never left the saucer with the 
sugar in it within their reach, except for one 
or two sips while he held it. This gentleman 
says that, in order to have the wild birds 
familiar with you, you must be very quiet, 
never startle them, never jump if they alight 
near your face, study what they like to eat and 
provide it for them, first at a little distance 
from you, and then sitting nearer and nearer 
to the food until you can hold it in your 
hand and the bird will take it. Love and 
kindness and wisdom, he says, win the friend- 
ship of all wild things in feathers. 
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A Community Problem 


Dear Outlook: Can you or any of your readers 
suggest to a long-suffering neighborhood a plan 
for improving the manners and morals of a 
group of noisy, rowdyish boys from twelve to 
eighieen years old? The chief difficulty lies in 
the fact that most of them are the children of 
well-to-do parents, who would no doubt resent 
any interference in the bringing up (?) of their 
sons, but who evidently lack either the power or 
the desire to make home as attractive as the 
street. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Alas that this complaint, or, more properly, 
statement, might be signed by the residents 
of so many places! It is doubtful if a com- 
munity of any considerable size could be 
found that does not have its boy vandal, boy 
bully, boy screamer; and fortunate indeed 
is acommunity if it does not have girls to 
whom, in a less degree, the terms could apply. 
Remedy lies in a closer community relation 
between the homes. Where there is money, 
the forming of a neighborhood athletic asso- 
ciation for boys would be the best and wisest 
solution. The hiring of a field and a build- 
ing or room and adirector would be, in many 
cases, the best investment of money the par- 
ents could make. Boys must play; the street 
or road is the one place where, in commu- 
nities where boys can congregate in any 
numbers, they may play. The play side of 
boy life must be recognized, is being recog- 
nized, in large cities by the opening of play- 
grounds and gymnasiums in the tenement- 
house districts. The boys of the wealthy 
families are sent to schools that offer oppor- 
tunities for the development of this side of 
boy life. The great middle classes do not 
make provision for the play side of boy life, 
and the boys suffer. It is the lack of com- 
munity co-operation that deprives boys of 





their rights in this respect. Parents must 
seek the good of the children of all the 
neighborhood, if they would secure the good 
of their own children. 

There is another side to this problem. 
Parents are often entirely ignorant of the 
manners and character displayed by their 
children when at liberty. Their children in 
the home have noliberty; they are controlled 
and repressed all the time. That represents 
their standard of government; this is what 
they call training, Were they familiar with 
their children, they would know child nature, 
and by the home training protect the com- 
munity. 

The fairest, justest attitude for the offended 
community to take—fairest to itself, justest to 
the child who offends the peace of the com- 
munity—is to complain in quietness of spirit 
to the parents of the child, and let their future 
action depend on the attitude they take. In 
nine cases out of ten the child offender will 
find a judge, jury, and sheriff in his own 
home that will control him. In the tenth 
case the offender must be the object of al- 
truistic effort by some wise member of the 
community. Perhaps some one has succeeded 
in reforming the child offenders of the neigh- 
borhood peace, and will give the method to 
The Outlook. 


The Citizen and the Laws 
The State Board of Health of New York 
has discovered that smallpox has been ex- 
isting in a mild epidemic form since last May 
in the northern part of the State. The 
following circular has been issued by the 
Board to the school authorities : 


In view of the existence of smallpox in the 
west central part of this State, the disease having 
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prevailed in a mild form since May last, this 
Board has stationed a Medical Inspector in the 
infected district for the purpose of aiding the 
local health authorities in their efforts to suppress 
the disease. 

It is found upon investigations made by our 
Inspector that in some places a very small per- 
centage of the children in attendance at the 
public schools have been vaccinated, the school 
authorities in many instances having failed to 
enforce the provisions of Section 200 of Chapter 
661 of the Laws of 1893. 

This law is mandatory upon the school authori- 
ties, and its wisdom is obvious under the existing 
condition. You are therefore requested to co- 
operate with this Board in its efforts to arrest a 
possibly serious epidemic by prompt enforcement 
of the provision requiring the vaccination of 
children in the public schools of the State. 

While the cases of smallpox which have ex- 

isted and those that now prevail are generally of 
a mild type, it is not known at what time the 
disease may take on a more virulent form, and 
result in most serious consequences to the people 
of this State—a condition which this Board 
hopes to avert, and can only by concert of action 
on the part of the school authorities and local 
Health Boards of the State in the enforcement 
of the different provisions of the public health 
law relating to contagious and infectious dis- 
eases. 
The citizens of every district are morally 
responsible for the health conditions of the 
community. The prevalence of any form of 
disease in a community is a reflection on its 
intelligence. That form of good nature which 
allows a contagious disease to spread through 
a community because a neighbor may be in- 
convenienced or even hurt by enforcing the 
laws that exist for the protection of the com- 
munity is criminal. That selfishness which 
saves one’s self from the inconvenience occa- 
sioned by the enforcement of the law is in 
itself a deplorable crime against the commu- 
nity, for it involves the lives of its citizens. 
The knowledge to-day of the danger of con- 
cealing the presence of contagious diseases 
is too well known to excuse concealment; it 
is known that heavy penalties exist for the 
punishment of those who become parties to 
the concealment. The failure to obey the 
law for the protection of the community is 
but a proof that the passing of laws in ad- 
vance of the intelligence and moral sentiment 
of the community demands an executive au- 
thority of tremendous force to compel obedi- 
ence to the law. The best executive officers 
for the enforcement of the law are the people 
who are benefited by the enforcement; until 
this comes, force must be the executive 
power, and this must always be a charge 
against the community as well as the indi- 
vidual. 





Mothers’ Organizations 

The organization of mothers’ clubs and 
congresses is indicative of the growing com- 
prehension by the mothers of to-day of the 
importance of child training. At a recent 
meeting held in New York it was intensely 
interesting to see the many types of women, 
the many social grades, all interested in the 
one subject, the development of children. 
There is no question that the comparing of 
notes, the exchanging of experiences, by 
mothers must give light and sugges'ion to 
those struggling with peculiar traits, physical, 
mental, or moral. It would seem at times as 
if the Church everywhere ought to foster and 
encourage this work; that it should endeavor 
to interest the teachers in the Sunday-schools 
to join with the mothers in these conferences 
that are seeking the way to create the right 
environment forthe child. That the teachers 
of the day-schools are an imperative adjunct 
to intelligent consideration of the whole 
problem of child study is so well understood 
that teachers have taken the initiative in form- 
ing Parents’ Associations and Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Leagues. The ultimate end is the 
same for all, emphasis on the educational 
question being laid in the organization de- 
veloped by teachers. The trend is in the 
right direction; what is needed is that the 
whole movement shall te intelligently di- 
rected, not made to serve as a reason for more 
meetings, more organizations, more officers. 


Restoring the Birds 

The very recently organized American 
Society of Bird-Restorers, aiming to bring 
back our native song-birds to settled com- 
munities and to increase them everywhere, 
has already accomplished some gratifying 
results. Patrols for observing and protecting 
birds have been organized in various places, 
and the Society has attracted the attention 
and secured the indorsement of leading men 
and women all over the country. The scope 
of the Society is national, and its aims broad 
but distinctive; while it abundantly provides 
for the co-operation of youth, it is not a 
juvenile society, but appeals to all. Much of 
its work can be best done by men. The 
recent appointment of Bird-Wardens by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture is 
a helpful movement in accordance with the 
plans of the Society. Fletcher Osgood, the 
organizer and manager of this Society, will 
answer all inquiries addressed to him, with 
return postage, at Boston, Mass, 

















